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ILL put up their Machine in any School-house, Church, Factory, Store, or private residence for any 
responsible party, and let it remain for a reasonable time “o# érza/,” and will remove it at their 
own cost and expense if it proves a failure. Send for Circular and Price List. 


JAS. R. SCHRIMSHAW, General Agent, 603 North Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 





ONDS checks, drafis, cards, letter-heads. bill. | 7] . . AlT 
heads, diplomas, certificates, insurance ve, | K A R M ¥ O R S A L 
maps, plans, show cards, wine, liquor, drug and | 
iebeces labels. Also, Masonic and Odd Fellows’ OR EXCHANCE. 

Sen ay work ats attended to; Land | 


Agents’ blanks, etc., etc. The St. Louis Litho. | 4 DVvANTAGEOUSLY located near Richmond, 
graphing Company is now in successful operation. | Virginia. Terms: part cash, and house and 
Parties using lithographic or printed work will con. | lot in northwestern part of St. Louis. For particu. 
sult their interest by corresponding with, or calling | lars, address, JOHN F. CAHILL, 

| S.W. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Streets, 


on the 
ST. LOUIS LITHOGRAPHING CO., 
106 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


HARPER'S 
United States Series of Readers 


ee SERIES prepared by Marcius Willson, is believed to be superior to any Series of Readers now 
before the public, in the following particulars, viz: 

ist—In the Mechanical Execution, including the quality of the paper, the binding, the type, and illus. 
trations. 

_2d—In the literary character and high moral tone of the selections of matter introduced as reading exer- 
cises. 

a the easy and beautiful grading of the series, and their general adaptation to the demands of the 

school room. 

4th—In the relative cheapness—the entire series of six books, at retail price, costing only four dollars 
and fifty-five cents. 


HARPER’S UNITED STATES READERS. By Marcius Willson. 


W. A. Bell, in the /ndiana School Fournal, says of the Readers: “Considering the grading, variety of 
style, the pictures, the character of the selections, the easy conversational style, the selections and notes 
for the benefit of teachers, this is, in our judgment, the best series of Readers published,” 

The Daily Indianapolis Sentime/, in an extended leading editorial (September 16th), refers to Harper’s 
Readers—after having enumerated their prominent merits—thus: ‘With these advantages, we cord ially 
commend this series of books to the school officers of this State, and believe that the interest of public 
instruction would be greatly advanced by their general adoption throughout our State and whole country.” 


The Decision in Favor of French’s Arithmetics. 


For the purpose of selecting a series of Arithmetics best adapted to the wants of the schools, a com. 
mittee of experienced teachers was meueiate’ by the Board of Education, for the city of Indianapolis, to 
examine and compare the merits of the various text books upon this subject, now before the public. 

After the most careful and thorough examination of the most prominent books, the several series exam. 
ined were compared with one another with reference to the following points of excellence, viz: 

t. The Number of Subjects Taught. 2. The Arrangement of Subjects. 3. Character of Definitions, 
4- Character of Problems, 5. Analysis and Explanations. 6. Inductions. 

The result of the examination and comparison, as adjudged by the committee, was unanimous in favor 
of French’s Series of Arithmetics. These Arithmetics have been subjected to a similar test at Rockford, 
Ill.; Pittsburg, Pepn., and at numerous other cities and towns, uniformly with like results. A thorough 
examination by competent judges is solicited. 














Swinton’s Progressive English Grammar. 


“A NEW DEPARTURE.” 
From Tuomas Hunter, President of the Normal College of the city of New York: 
Prof, Swinton has taken, to a certain extent, a new departure. While retaining all that is useful and 
logical of the older grammarians, he has eliminated everything that does not properly belong to English 
mar. Orth phy and Prosody are stricken out. “He gives special attention to construction, to 
composition, and to the correction of false syntax. His definitions and rules are as direct as musket 
balls—they go straight to the mark. His style is simple, clear and forcible. It would be very difficult to 
find an unnecessary word. This is all-important in stating definitions which must be committed to 
memory by pupils, He always gives examples of correct sentences under the rules of Syantax first, and 
afterward the violations. He has placed the correct and incorrect sentences side by side. 


For terms address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
E. M. AVERY, 706 Chestnut Street, St Louis, or J. M. ALCOTT, Gen’/ Agent, Indianapolis, Ind. 


J. M. JORDAN, AHN’S GERMAN METHOD. 
Nurseryman & Florist PUBLISHED BY FRANCIS SALER, St. 


oO. 
AHN’S’ METHOD OF LEARNING GER- 





ERY Stock, Seeps, Trees, Ever- ; jati : ? 
Noster, comme, Wocan, Vieen, Wiese aoe eee 2 ppewncation by J. c. ee 
x, Prants, Bups, Frowexs, Rustic Work, | Second “ ° «| RRR RE “OH, 
Bouquets, Gotp Fisu, Aquariums, &c First and second, bound together, retail...go 








Meeeerys Genel Ave. nr. Goss an (ST. LOUIS 
Tastrated Cotaloguc furniched free on application, sa-Complete Catalogues furnished at request. 








IN THE FIELDS AGAIN WITH PROF. GRAY. 


STANDARD 


Botanical Text-Books! 


BY ASA GRAY, M.D., Fisher Professor, Harvard University. 


More EXTENSIVELY IN USE THAN ALL OTHERS COMBINED. 


HIS justly celebrated Series of Text-Books presents the latest and most accurate princinles and 

Datleaiaes of the beautiful science to which Professor Gray has devoted so much of his life. 
None have yet approached him in the rare art of making purely scientific theories and dry detail : popular . 
and interesting. From his charming elementary work, ‘‘ How Plants Grow,” to his more elaborate 
Manual,” there is one simple, concise, and yet exhaustive method of treating the various grades of the 
science. Flowery rhetoric, beautiful figures, lofty speculations, and romantic fancies are discarded, and 
in place is given a simplicity of statement, a transparency of language, and an enthusiasm which lights 
up every page, and causes the student to enter readily into the author’s spirit. The leading scientific men 
of this country and Europe have awarded the highest place in the galaxy of botanists to Professor Gray. 


HOW PLANTS GROW. 


The most Charming Elementary Text-book ever Written 500 Engravings from Nature. Price $1 13, 


THE SCHOOL AND FIELD BOOK. 


The fullest, most thorough, and most Practical Botanical Text-Book Published. Intended for Common 
Schools and Academies 622 pages. Fully Illustrated. Price &2 50. 


*,* This and How PLants Grow, are two of the most p»pular School Books known in Botonical 
Science. They are more generally used than any others published 


THE MANUAL. 


A Full and Complete Work for Higher Classes. Price $2 25. This Series also comprises the following : 


Lessons in Botany. . .....0'. + 2200-05. «os $1 30 | Manual with Mosses............ seceriedé $3 75 
Field, Forest and Garden Botany..,.... 2 00 SUEMIMUERR Gidea xen esc Foidalapeducstines +» 3 50 
Lessons and Manual ......... ebininde e+ 3 00 Flora of the Southern States..... Gadivede 3 60 


aa” The most liberal terms for introduction will be given. Send for full Descriptive Circulars, &c. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR’& CO., Publishers, 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 


For Missouri, Kansas and Arkansas, address 
O. M_ BAKER, or J. C. ELLIS, 
Care E. P. Gray, 407 North Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


West St. Louis Savings Bank, 


OF ST. LOUIS. 


OFFICE, 1400 FRANKLIN AVENUE, 
Capital, $250,000.00. Authorized, $500,000.00. 





NTEREST allowed on time deposits, Collections made on all parts of the United States. Transact a 
General Banking Business, Buy and Sell Foreign and Domestic Exchange, United States Security, 
Gold and Silver. 


DIRECTORS: 


H. T. WILDE, Wholesale Liquor Dealer, 801 Market Street. 

JOHN G. MINSTERMANN, Proprietor of the Ninth Street 
Mills, 1319 North Ninth Street. : 

BERNARD CHRISTMANN, Wholesale and Retail Dealer 
in Boots and Shoes, 1306 Franklin Avenue, 

FREDERICK HASE, ot Hase & Co., Wholesale and Retail 
Furniture Dealers, 819 and 821 North Sixth Street. 

GEORGE W. LUBKE, of Hitchcock, Lubke & Player, At 
torneys at Law, 207 North Third Street. 

JAMES M. CORBITT, of Beck & Corbitt, Juniata Iron Store, 
808 North Main Street. 

LOUIS WAGENMANN, Wholesale and Retail Grocer, south- 
east corner Jefferson and Franklin Avenues, 

L. J. HOLTHAUS, Tobacconist, 614 North Third Street. 

ROBERT HAUSPERGER, Wholesale and Retail Grocer 
southeast corner of Twenty-fourth and Franklin Avenue, 

AUGUST HOEVEL, Wholesale and Retail Dealer in Stoves 
and Tinware, 1108 Franklin Avenue. 

_ JOHN PETERSON, Wholesale and Retail Grocer, northwest 
corner of Eleventh and Biddle Streets. 

If. W. BECK, Saloon and Wagon Yard, northeast corner 

_.©* Twelfth and Olive Streets. 

WILLIAM F. WERNSE, 2925 Dixon Street. 


aa- We make it a branch of our business to INVEST FUNDS SAFELY for Eastern Capitalists, 
and to NEGOTIATE BONDS of Counties and Towns in Missouri and Kansas, given for Bridges, 


a we po cope ai and attention to MAKING COLLECTIONS in Missouri and Kansas, 


aa We giv ; 
b ILITIES for collecting in these States. s 
= have UNSU Mtection piven to the business of Country Banks and Bankers, and interest allowed on 
Bank Accounts. s 
sar Your business in this City is respectfully solicited. 
H. T. WILDE, President. ROBT. HAUSPERGER, Vice Pres’t. WM. F. WERNSE, Cashier. 
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SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


—or— 


YALE. COLLEGE. 


S&~ Department of Yale College affords to 
Undergraduate and Post-graduate Students 
the ehoice of advanced systematic instruction in 
Mathematics, Enginesring, Mechanics, Physics, 


Chemistry, Metallurgy, Natural History, Miner- 
alogy, logy, Physical Geography, etc., with 
French, German, English, Drawing, etc. Pro- 


mes sent on application, 
New Haven, Conn., 1872. 


NORTH MISSOURI 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


KIRKSVILLE, MISSOURI. 
HE Sixth School Year opens Sept. a, ’72, and 
closes Jane 25, 73. The attendance last year 
was 482. The Schoe!l will be thoroughly reorgan- 
ized in its new building, beginning Dec. 30, ’72. 
The bailding is one of the best in the country, and 
will accommodate Soo students. The course of in- 
strnction is all that eould be desired. The expenses 
are exceedingly low. TuITION Freer. 
Board from gs; to $3.50. Staden.s «nter at any 
iige. For Catalogues address, 
J. BALDWIN, Principal 
KIRKSVILLE, Mo. 


SOUTH MISSOURI 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
WARRENSBURG, MO. 
HE School Year commences the first week in 
sagen and is divided into four terms ot 
ten woeks cach. 
COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 

The course of study has been prepared with a 
view to afford the greatest possible amount of prac- 
tical instructien, and at the same time secure broad- 
est enlture and the most thorough training of the 
mefital powers. The philosophy and methods of 
teaching will receive special attention during the 


eourse. 
EXPENSES. 

Incidental Fee, $5.00 per term. Board from 
$3.50 to $4.00 per week. Rooms for self-board and 
elubs can be ebtained at reasonable rates. 

For farther particulars apply t 

JAMES JOHONN 











° 
T, Principal 
arrensburg, Mo. 


“ESTABLISHED 32 YEARS! 
JONES’ 
Commercial & Telegraph 
COLLEGE, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
JONATHAN JONES, Presivent. 


DOUBLE-ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING, 
COMMERCIAL CALCULATIONS, 
COMMERCIAL LAW, 
BUSINESS PENMANSHIP, 
AND TELEGRAPHING. 
SPELLING, 





READING, 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
etc., taught in the English Department. 


ALGEBRA, 
GEOMETRY, 
SURVEYING, 
ete., taught in the Mathematical Department. 





a Circulars and Catalogues, giving all inferma- 
tion, and containing names and residences of stu- 
dents, mailed Free. Address 


* JOHN W. JOHNSON, 
Managing Principal. 


St. Louis Law School. 


AW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY. 
Hon, Samuel Treat, President of Law Faculty. 
Henry Hitchcock, Esq., Provost of Law Depart- 


ens. 

G. M. Stewart, Esq., Dean of Law Faculty. 
PXOFESSORS. 

Alexander Martin, Esq., International, Constitu- 

tional, Admiralty and Maritime Law, Jurisdiction, 

Practice and Proceedings in U. S. Courts. 

Henry Hitchcock, Esq., and Hon. George A. 
Madill (Judge of St. Louis Circuit Court), Law of 

eal Property. 

Hon, Samuel Reber (late Judge of the State Cir. 
cuit Court), History and Science of Law, Equity 
and Law of Successions. 

Hon, Tchn W. Noble (late U. S. District Attor. 
ney), Pleadings, Practice and Evidence. 

Hon. R. E. Rombauer (late Judge of St. Louis 
Circuit Court,) Law of Torts, Insurance Corpora- 
oan, Domestic Relations and Criminal Jurispru- 

ence. 

G. M. Stewart, Esq., Law of Contracts, Commer. 


cial Law, 
LECTURERS. 
Hon. Samuel Treat, U.S. District Judge, Eastern 
District of Missouri. 
Hon, Albert Todd. 
Hon. John M. Krum (late Judge of St. Louis 
Circuit Court.) 





Western Publishing 


and 


School FurnishingCo. 


Nos. 706, 708 & 710 Chestnut Street, 


SAINT LOUIS. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Camp's Maps, Geographies, Sypher's 
Art of Teaching, Webb's First 


| Lessons in Language, etc. 


And dealers in Illustrative School Apparatus of all kinds. 


Priced and illustrated Circulars free on application. 





No. 63. 
REVERSIBLE BACK, STATIONARY SEAT. 


STATIONARY Back, Fo_tp1nGc CurveED SLAT SEAT. 


oie: above cuts represent Gur best Church Seats. We have sold them during the past five years 
to the entire satisfaction of our many customers; they are very similar in appearance and style. 


and in seating a room are generally used in conjunction—half of each kind. : 
This is convenient when the Church is used as well for Sunday School exercises, as by revering- 
the backs of every other seat, teachers and scholars can face each other, 


The length of these seats is made to suit the buyer, No. 62 can be made from five to twelve 
feet long; No. 63, however, having a reversible back, hence ne support for the back except at the ends, 
— — be made longer thaneight treet. Bear in mind that although the back has no centre supports 
the Seat has. 

The woodwork is of poplar, walnut and ash, the back being of the former, and the seat of alter- 
nated slats of the latter. 

It is on the seat that the most strain comes, hence the necessity of hard wood slats, the poplar 
back is stained and made into a perfect imitation of either walnut or cherry. 

Each of these seats are priced at One Dollar Twelve and a-half cents per lineal foot, which in. 
cludes everything to complete them, and covers packiny and drayage to our city depot or boat. Our 
method of shipping is in Knockdown, wood and castings are taken at a very low rate of tariff—ad 
and 3d class. Seats put up are charged as double ist class. The saving in freight by this method 
more than doubly covers the cost of putting the seats together, which is a very simple and easy job. 
The wood fits the castings perfectly; the latter are all drilled, and the only work is to put in the screws. 
We append a few testimonials : . 


Orrice SHERIFF AND COLLECTOR AUDRAIN ns 


Mexico, Mo., May 23d, 187o. 
President W. P. & S. F. Co. St. Louis, Mo.: 
Dear Sir: The seats furnished by the above named company, to seat our Circuit Court-room, 
are, as regards cheapness, durability, and neatness of finish, not excclled by any seats made; while 
the blending together of the two colors in the finish adds very much to the beauty and appearance of the 


NEW SONG BOOK- FOR DAY SCHOOLS! 


NOW READY. 


Songs for To-Day. 


By T. E. PERKINS, 
Rev. ALFRED TAYLOR, Prorgessor C, W. 
SANDERS. 


The Best Singing Book yet Published for Schools, 
Aeodimial, Eeesinaiiien, &c., 


CONTAINING 


SONGS for Morning, Noon and Evening. 
SONGS for all Seasons and Festivals. 
SONGS for School or Home Life. 
SONGS for Joy or Sorrow. 

Study Songs, Labor Songs, Fun Songs. 


THE ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT 


Is very concise, containing all that is required with. 
out occupying too much space, 





176 pages,handsomely got up, firmly bound in boards. 


Price, 40c. $35 per hundred. 
gam Send for a copy and examine it. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


(Successors to WM. B. BrapBury.) 
25 Broome St., N. Y., 756 Wabash av., Chicago. 








GET THE BEST. 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dic. 
° ttonaries. 


3000 Engravings. 1840 Pages Quarto. Price, $12. 


aa A National Standard. The authority in the 

Government Printing Office at Washington. 

aa Warmly recommended by Bancroft, Prescott, 
Motley, Geo. Pp: Marsh, Halleck, Whittier, Willis, 
Saxe, Elihu Burritt, Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, 
and the best American and European scholars, 

Published by 

G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


A CHALLENGE 


S extended to the world to place before the public 
a better cough or lung remedy than 


ALLEN’S LUNG BALSAM 


What Well-known Druggists Say about 
Allen’s Lung Balsam. 


SPRINGFIELD, TENN., Sept. 13, 1872. 
Gentlemen: Please ship us six doz. Allen’s Lung 
Balsam. We have not a bottle is the store. It has 
more reputation than any Cough Medicine we have 
ever sold. Have been in the drug business twenty- 
seven years, We mean just what we say. Very 


truly yours, HURT & TANNER 


Drs. Wilson and Ward, Physicians and Druggists, 
write from Centreville, Tenn. : 

We purchased Allen’s Lung Balsam, and it sells 
rapidly. Weare practicing physicians as well as 
druggists, and take pleasure in recommending a 
great remedy, such as we know this to be. 








Physicians do not recommend a medicine which 
has no merit. What they say about ALLEN’S 
LUNG BALSAM can be taken as a fact. Let all 
afflicted test it at once, and be convinced of its real 
merits. It is harmless to the most delicate child! 
It contains no opium in any form! Call for Allen’s 
Lung Balsam. 

f N. HARRIS, & CO., Prop’rs., Cincinnati, O. 

Say It is sold by medicine dealers generally. 


Best Thing in the West. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 
LANDS! 


THREE MILLION ACRES 


Situated in and near the Arkansas Valley, the 
Finest Portion of Kansas! , 





Eleven years’ Credit. Seven per Cent. 
Interest. 224 per cent. reduction 
to Settlers who Improve. 


A FREE PASS TO LAND BUYERS! 





room. 
I am, with much respect, yours truly, J. W. CARSON, 
Sheriff and Collector Audrain County 


St. Lovis, August 19. 1870. 
President W. P. & S. F. Company: 
} The New Gotkic Reversible Seats furnished our Hall, at Webster, Mo., by your Company, 
| have been the admiration of our citizens. They are as comfortable as upholstered seats, cooler in 
summer, strong, cheap and convenient. 
If I had afother Hall to furnish, I should buy yeur seats again. 





Regular annual session will open October 9, 1872. | 


~~ ane two — ef six months each. Tuition, 
including use of li r term; no extra 
change Students odmitied to Cither class on ex- 
— until January ist, 1833. For particulars 


ress 
G. M. STEWART, Dean of Law —, 
203 North Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Respectfully yours, R. P. STUDLEY. 


| St. Louis, August 17th, 1870. 
| President W. P. & S. F. Company, 

| wh ond "10 Chestnut Street, 
| Dear Six: The New Gothic Reversible Seats put into our Church, corner Twenty-fourth 
| and Morgan Streets, by your Company, are so satisfactory—after a thorough trial—and combine so 
|} much of comfort, utility, and economy, that I take pleasure in recommending them to the attention of 
| all who contem; seating Churches or Halls. A. C. GEORGE. 


Tt. FACTS about this Grant are—low prices, 
long credit, and a rebate to settlers of nearly 
ono-tea: arich soil and splendid climate; short 
and mild winters; early planting, and no wintering 
| of stock; plenty of rainfall, and just at the right 
season; coal, stone and brick on the line; cheap 
rates on Jumber, coal, &c.; no lands owned by 
speculators; homesteads and pre-emptions now 
sbandent: a first-class railroad on the line of a 
great through route; products will pay for land and 
improvements. 

T IS THE BEST OPPORTUNITY EVER 
OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC, THROUGH 
THE RECENT COMPLETION OF THE 
ROAD. 

a&@ For Circulars and general infarmation, ad- 
dress A. E. TOUZALIN, 


Manager Land Department, 
_ Topeka, Kansas. 
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PUBLISHED BY 


JN. B. MBRWIN, 


No. 710 CuHEstTNUT STREET, 
Polytechnic Institute Building, 


ST. LOUIS. 








TERMS. 


Per annum (in advance). ic caibomseneses eae 50 
Single copies..........ccccsccccccce..ssssecces 15 








APVERTISEMENTS and other matter must be in by 
the aoth of the month previous to publication to 
‘nsure insertion. 
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Harr the misunderstandings of 
those who can least afford to misun- 
derstand each other at all arise from 
two joint reasons—first, from want of 
frankness on the part of those who 
think they have no need to explain; 
next, from want of faith on the part 
of those who can take nothing for 
granted without an explanation. 


+++ 
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PromptneEss is a grand leader! 
Procrastination limps behind, and is 
always in difficulty. To-day is mas- 
ter of the situation ; To-morrow is an 
imposter who brings failure with him. 





HUDSON’S SHAKESPEARE.* 





BY H. H. MORGAN. 


HERE are few Shakespearian 

scholars whose zeal has been as 
intelligent, and whose contributions 
have been as valuable, as those of 
Mr. Hudson. The book whose title 
is mentioned above gives us: 

I. Life of Shakespeare. 

II. Origin and growth of the 
drama in England. 

III. Shakespeare’s art. 

IV. Shakespeare’s characters. 

V. The use of Shakespeare as a 
Text-Book. 

The biography gives us a fair re- 
view of the innumerable _ stories 
which make the contradictions of the 
poet’s life seem so numerous, and 
which contradictions, indeed, at least 
one of our writers upon the author- 
ship of Shakespeare has considered 
sufficient reason for doubting the au- 
thenticity of the works ascribed to 
the poet... As no student of Shakes- 
peare has been more devoted than 
Mr. Hudson, so we may rest content 
with the accuracy of his statements 
and the fullness of his information. 
The service thus rendered will be 
appreciated by every stydent who, 
realizing that life is short, desires to 
save the wastage necessarily con- 
nected with looking in many books 
for information that might be gath- 
ered into one. The biography is, 
perhaps, a little too historical—that 
is, forgetting that history is a logical 
process, too much stress is, perhaps, 
laid upon the chronological connec- 
tion. It would perhaps have been 
equally as well to have added a brief 
summation of the biographical facts, 
which must be logically true, and 
which really express all we know, or 
perhaps need to know, of England’s 
great poet. For example, we know 
that Shakespeare’s father was a prom- 


‘inent and active citizen of Stratford; 


we know, therefore, that Shakes- 
peare had whatever advantages ac- 
crued to the son of a man in that 
position ; we know that at least two 
actors had been born in Stratford; we 
know that theatrical representations 
were given in Stratford; we know 
the prowling curiosity of boys, and 





*Shakespeare: his Life, Art and Characters. By 
the Rev, H. N. Hudson, Boston: Ginn Brothers, 





hence we can infer the stimulus re- 
ceived by the one boy with latent 
capabilities for a dramatist; we 
know that Shakespeare was in Lon- 
don before his majority, and that in 
some capacity he became connected 
with the theater. We can with cer- 
tainty infer that his position was such 
as belongs to a boy; that from this 
he gradually rose, by making his ser- 
vices more and more valuable, and 
by saving his means for the ultimate 
purchase of a controlling interest. 
We know what perhaps has never 
been sufficiently stated: that his men- 
tal development proceeded in accord- 
ance with, and not in contradiction 
to, the usual laws. First, he adapts 
old plays; then he is more free in his 
emendations ; and finally, when he is 
possessed of the aim of the drama, 
he moves freely in what has now be- 
come his native element. This most 
valuable part of biography is gener- 
ally lost to the world; partly because 
we forget each process when we have 
passed through it; partly because 
men like deification, and make a 
mystery of power which can be 
gained by other minds which pursue 
the same course, and pass through the 
same processes. Mr. Hudson’s bio- 
graphy, read with reference to the 
thought above stated, will, I think, 
make evident its validity, and supply 
an omission for which I complain of 
many biographies. Later in life, it is 
clear that Shakespeare, living in an 
age the best fitted by its freedom and 
its great discoveries for the fullest de- 
velopment of all kinds of talent, was 
keenly alive to everything that could 
in any way contribute to his culture, 
and that he was also in a position 
to obtain access to all the men who 
constituted the mainsprings of the ac- 
tivity of his time. Hence, again, we 
should expect to find in Shakespeare 
a thorough knowledge of everything 
that he uses ; and yet his knowledge is 
surprising in its accuracy, rather than 
supernatural in its extent. Shakes- 
peare was in the highest sense a prac- 
tical man; a man who thought 
through the results that others at- 
tained; a man who had learned the 
value and limits of ‘vicarious suf- 
fering.” 
of Shakespeare as a man who thor- 
oughly knew what he professed to 


Hence we have to conceive 





know, and there is nothing in his 
works to justify the assumption that 
he ever claimed a profound scholar- 
ship as among his attainments. His 
learning is not to be considered as an 
earnest of what he withheld, but 
rather as the skillful use of all the re- 
sources which he had at command. 
That this should be so, we might 
have expected from his being a 
dramatist; that this is so will, I 
think, be evident to the readers of 
Shakespeare’s works. I am neither 
called upon nor qualified to write an 
essay upon Shakespeare, but as these 
two thoughts seem to me worth 
the stating, and as yet they have not 
been clearly stated, I may be par- 
doned for a single illustration. 


Shakespeare has frequently been 
reproached with a too frequent in- 
dulgence in punning. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered that,as he himself 
says: ‘*The age has grown pick’d,” 
and that no one wholly escapes the 
influences of his own time. But be- 
yond this one should notice the way 
in which Shakespeare makes use of 
his puns. Punning is of two kinds, 
and from confounding these many 
have failed to see the legitimate 
claims of paronomasia when used 
and not abused. Of course the hu- 
mor depends upon the contradiction 
between the thought conveyed and 
the form which contains the thought. 
There is a punning which is merely 
the exercise of a verbal memory, and 
to which is applicable the sentence 
that punning is the lowest form ot 
wit. Such is the saying of Queen 
Elizabeth: ‘“ My Lord Burleigh, ye 
be indeed burly.” Again, there is a 
paronomasia which has nothing to 
do with the memory, but which is 
certainly a legitimate form of wit and 
of influence. For example, the 
Baron Rothschild, being a guest, lis 
tened to the compliments passeJ 
upon the Southdown mutton; when 
a gentleman, in expressing his own 
conviction that the preference for 
game was but a prejudice, asked the 
Baron why people preferred venison? 
The Baron is said to have replied: 
‘Because, I suppose, mutton is so 
sheep and venison so dear.” This 
pun is not a verbal similitude, but 
will wear forever, and is in character 
with the man as a lender of money 
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prevails most in Shakespeare, and aj And yet, in the opinion of no careless | 
study of Bottom, in Midsummer '| student of Shakespeare, albeit that he 
Night's Dream, will, I believe, make |is unknown, the writer feels bound | 
evident this clear insight into the|to say that Mr. Hudson’s insights 
uses of so slight a thing asa pun. | seem doubtful to himself, and to lack 
Il.—ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE | a gathering together into a system. 
DRAMA IN ENGLISH. |My meaning will be clear to the stu- 

Under this head are considered on if he will refer 
miracles and moralities, together with 
tragedy and comedy. 


ig es ; : 
Such a use of paronomasia is what) guished honor of forming a trio. | 
| 


to the articles 
upon Julius Cesar, the Merchant of 





It has long} Venice and Hamlet, as presented in 


HOW TO DO IT. 


OW to build and properly furnish a school-house, is a question which 
is just now pressing for a solution in a very large number of school 


districts in the country. 


Parents, to-day, more than ever before, realize the necessity and import- 


ance of giving their children the rudiments, at least, of an education. 


The State, too, finds that the intelligent man or woman is always and 


everywhere a productive element, not only producing from the raw material 
enough to support themselves, but a surplus with which and by which the 
State is enriched, so that the money invested to maintain our public school 


been a want of the students of litera- | the Fournal of Speculative Philoso=\ system is a paying investment. 
ture (asa part of a school curriculum) | | phy. Granting that the conclusions | 


to have some one place of reference | of the writer of these may not be| 
for a full understanding of ow drama. | accepted, it will yet be undeniably 
Warton’s History is too littl: accessi-| true that he has been the first author 


ble ; Craik and others are too meagre | to state the possibility of such an} 


to satisfy an” inquiring mind. The | undertaking, and to make a reason- 


criticism made upon the biographical | able attempt for their realization. 
sketch will apply equally to the| The similarity of view between this 
essay upon comedy and tragedy. ie pera and Mr. Hudson, and their 
is hardly as much interested in know-| want of communication (for Mr. 
ing the names of the plays which} Hudson’s book appeared after all of 
occur earlier and later in order of time, 
as he is in tracing the growth of the 
drama. Whiat is the essential nature 
of comedy and tragedy? 


these articles had been delivered as 
lectures), that Mr. 
Hudson will welcome so able a co- 
adjutor, and that each may profit by 
the resources of the other. 


convinces me 


Many are 
the authors who develop some one 
phase, but the field is yet open to any 
one who will state. succinctly and ex- 
haustively, the limitations of each of 
these two kinds of drama. As I am 
writing a review, and not an essay, I 
shall refrain from any attempts of my 
own, in the hopes that Mr. Hudson, 
whose long and 


V.—SHAKESPEARE USED AS A TEXT 
BOOK. 

As in my own school I use ** Hud- 
son’s School Shakespeare,” I may 
speak with entire freedom of this sec- 
tion of his book. A word 
cient. 


is suffi- 
Mr. Hudson’s protest against 


able 
; the use of Shakespeare asa spelling- 


service gives 
him prestige, will profit by the sug- 
gestions of one who, although some 
village Ham den, 


book, or a work on analysis, is timely, 
has intelligence). ; 
ms 'will be listened to. ‘I, too, 
enough to comprehend, and industry are” 
a cp . ee * . Py cacner, 
sutticient to familiarize himself with, | 
Shakes- 


ama 


and while my experience 


whatever has been done by 
’ early development of young people, 

I would entirely endorse what Mr. 

Hudson gives us in this appendix. 


pearian scholars. 
11. —SHAKESPEARE’S ART. 
This section is especially worthy 
of commendation. James Russell 
Lowell calls attention to the fact that 
Shakespeare nowhere avails himself 
of religious manifestations. as such. 
Mr. Hudson, with a deeper insight, 
recognizes the fact that the ethical is 
always present in Shakespeare, and 
that, with the instinct of a true artist, 
he makes it living, and nowhere crip- 
ples himself by a form which, how- 
ever true, is certainly unpoetical. 
Contrast Milton and Shakespeare, and 
see whether one does not get more 
strictly religious instruction from the 
ethical than from the professedly re- 
ligious poet. 


In conclusion, | would recommend 
the purchase of this book to every 
one who owns a Shakespeare. In fact, 
I think that those who do not study 
Shakespeare should rather take their 
opinions from so excellent a scholar 
as Mr. Hudson, rather than rack their 
poor brains with empty speculations 
about the immaterial points of Shakes- 
peare’s plays. This, of course, ap- 
plies especially to such persons as the 
one whom I once heard say, ‘I do 
not like Shakespeare because he is 
immoral; why don’t people read 
Byron?” 

ocrcteenitilidtittietiastinaes: 

THE one serviceable, safe, certain, 
remunerative, attainable quality in 

But for a few articles written by a| every study and in every pursuit is the 
gentleman of St. Louis, I should have | quality of attention. Genius, vivacity, 
awarded to Mr. Hudson the high | quickness of penetration, brilliancy in 
praise of having excelled in this, | association of ideas, will not always | 
doubtless the most important direc-| be commanded, but attention after 
tion. Gervinus and Ulrici stand al-)| due term of submissive service, always | 
most alone among foreign commen-) will. 
tators, as men who even suspect that | poorest peasant may grow in the poor 


IV.—SHAKESPEARE’S CHARACTERS. 





the plays of Shakespeare mean some- soil, it may be cultivated by any one, | passes out at the belfry. 


with closet on right and apparatus room on left. Ifa smaller building is 


thing when considered as entire plays. | and it is certain in its own good sea- 


gives me a greater confidence in the | 


| 


and with the sanction of his name} 








Now, the question recurs, how can we build and furnish school houses 


| to do this work the best, and at the least possil‘le cost? 


We propose, as far as possible. to aid school directors and trustees in 


answering this question by presenting, from time to time, in the American 


Fournal of Education, such cuts and plans of school houses, and school 
furniture and apparatus, as have proved to be practical, useful and econ- 


omical in the past, and such as the genius, enterprise and new condition of 
| things may seem to demand in the future. 


We have already done this to some extent, and letters of thanks and 
inquiry pour in upon us from all sections of the country, asking for more 
information on these topics—letters from the leading teachers, school direc- 
tors and trustees, and others interested in this work of educating the people. 
Our editions of twelve thousand copies per month, containing cuts and 
plans for school-houses and school desks, have been speedily exhausted, but 
we shall be able hereafter to supply all demands in this direction without 
delay. We present here a first-class design for a cheap district school-house : 







































































—— FRONT ELEVATION —— 


—ScALE 8 Ft. TO AN INCH 


These designs become a large item of expense in the publication 
of this journal, and if those making inquiries enclose fifteen cents for 
a copy of the paper, it will help to distribute the expense of the cuts and 
the cost of the paper more evenly. And each person so sending will be 
sure to get the worth of their money many times over, as an architect would 
legitimately charge from $50 to $150 for plans and cuts such as we publish 
in nearly every issue. 

In the design presented above, the building is a frame structure, set on 
stone or brick piers. Size of main building, exterior 21 by 25; height of 
story 13 feet clear; joist 2 by 10; studding 2 by 4; rafters 2 by 6; floor 

raised from ground 2} feet. The outside walls to be covered with inch 
boards, battened. Shingle roof. The plan is so arranged as to give a 


| wardrobe, furnished with hooks, to both boys and girls, who, by entering 


}one door and passing out by another, avoid confusion. 
Like certain plants which the | 


The heater is so 
placed as to warm cold air admitted at or near the door. The ventilating 
shaft is opposite smoke flue; foul air passing up, it enters the roof and 
Teachers’ rostrum is in a recess at rear of room, 


To Mr. Hudson belongs the distin- | son to bring forth flower and fruit.” | desired, these additions may be omitted, and rostrum projected into the room, 
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TEACHERS’ CIIAIRS. The law is specific and plain in regard to the dutées of school directors. 
= ‘ |On this point Sec. 14 says: 

It shall be the duty of the directors in each sub-district, on or before the third 
CL. TEACHER. GL: Saturday in April cf each year, to forward to the township clerk an estimate of the 
amount of funds necessary to sustain the schools in their respective districts for a 
- period of not less than four or not more than six months, and to discharge any in- 
debtedness caused by insufficiency of previous estimates; in such estimates stating 
| 40 SCHOLARS. clearly the amount deemed requisite for each and every item of expense, and in 
case the directors in any sub-district shall fail to take and return the enumeration 
1 aforesaid, and the estimate required by this section, it shall be the duty of the 
© township clerk to employ a competent person to take such enumeration and make 
)| such estimate, and to allow such person a reasonable compensation for his services 
out of the funds of the sub-district. 
S The following is also the form prescribed by law for the 
" “ESTIMATE OF SCHOOL EXPENSES.” 
n To——, township clerk of township No. , range No. » county 
rR of — » State of ——__: 
a The following is an estimate of the expenses for the support of the 
of public school in sub-district No. , in said township, during the 
present school year: 
d ame ‘iis ee ccalied Giiathien” Widiadeed 
re Dollars, Cents. 
r To discharge indebtedness (if any) of sub-districts...... eocvcccccces : ' covece ececces 
- For the purchase of school-house site......se++e+: pibincmenahancow aces FeO Let Bes WR 
ut For building of school-house and out-houses......sceccescscccccveces canis mange ten 
ut For teachers’ wages during the year...... oe ee cecececcccccenccecs eccccefecccccscesce vohgetraétie tees 
e: For repairs on school-house and premmises...ccsccccrcccccccoccccccecelecess secseecees wescentean 
Por purchase of school Pormltuce.., ...........060 ccc ces csc ccceccescscececiooeteresesessae | teeter eens see 
NINE MOE cla. ccc gay, wanauascelwh Wanee) aandcasees cn GeNawdaadeseney se eeeeree eeeeeeleneee. renee sees 
For the purchase of apparatus, etc .cccccccccccccccccicccs cocccccccce|teeeesseccoscncs | settee seeee wees 
a Pp L A ~~ - ei RE OE -MONGEE FROWN Ss ion o5:0 06-0506 cne inncs toe ncessccinqesreredcaax|teeeenssetes wsee cnecee gecceeseve 
Se II TOE od ak. 200m anodes. s4de eecekeeaeneenaneieens tee teeeeee ceee settee eeees sees 
but in design it serves the purpose of use and architectural symmetry.| 0 en wae 
Seats are arranged for one size of desk in each row, and each accommo-|—(i‘isSOSOSOS™~™~™~™~C~™ aed” toe eR, WR Reo 
dates two scholars. Aisles two and three feet wide. Total expenses, ...... AUMMERL SESE R KOK RESet te ae mebgrnce ta resecedisage eeveeeecece | Stee. ageee Seem 
Belfry may be omitted, but adds much to effect, and serves for bell and | ae 
ventilator. Principal windows on opposite sides. Interior ceiling may be We do hereby certify that the foregoing is a correct estimate of expenses 
level or covered at eaves. Cost $800 to $1,000, according to location and | for the support of the public school in sub-district No. , township No. 
facilities for building. , , county of- , and State of ———. 
BLACKBOARDS. Dated this day of- , 18 i 
Blackboards three and a half feet wide between the windows and at ’ : 
both ends, clear around the room, etc. Our teachers’ need tools to work ——— —— ? Directors 
with, as much as the farmer needs a plow or a hoe, or a mechanic needs aatees 
tools to work with. In fact dlackboards, have come to be as much GLOBES FOR PREMIUMS. 
of a necessity in a school-room as text-books, not only to school teachers pb sale 
and Sabbath school superintendents, but also to all classes of instructors, VERY school should have a globe as 
including lecturers and professors, and it is now admitted by all, that in no well as a dictionary. We have furnished 
way can impressions be made so lasting, as by means of illustration upon a large number of schools wlth the latter as 
the blackboard. a premium for subscription, and we have 
The surface of the wall on which the slating is to be applied should be now made arrangements by which we can 
made as smooth and even as possible. Use sand or emery paper, if neces- furnish any individual, eeiailiatein cae school, 
sary. It can be made perfect by filling any indentures with plaster Paris, with either one of the three globes shown in 
taking pains not to let the plaster se¢ before it is put in, as it will crumble. these cuts. 
; The base should be made of plaster Paris. F . : ; 
so James P. Slade, County Superintendent of St. Clair county, III., says: _For - subscribers, ies will send either the 
for nog neh eae iy <a 2 apt’ Five-inch Hemisphere Globe, or a Five-inch 
Nearly two years since, for the purpose of testing several of the various articles i . . ; 

and used in the making of blackboard surface, five or six different preparations were used Globe, monnted ; of ne twelve subscribers, 

| be in repairing our boards and making mew blackboard surface; and now that sufficient we will send the Eight-inch Globe, mounted, 

uuld time has elapsed to enable me to judge of their merits, | have no hesitation in saying with moveable horizon and quadrant. No 

lish that Holbrook’s Slating is by far the best. It does not become glossy, crack, or seule teacher need be without one of these aids any 
off. I can further affirm that it does improve, as you claim it will, by ese. Of all the longer. Parties ordering pay express charges. 
preparations thus tested, yours has given, and continues to gite, entire satisfaction. 

ton For this reason I shall take pleasure in recommending it as I may have opportun'ty.’ 

t of In rooms used for schools, where it is not convenient to pnt the slating 

loor on the wall, blackboards made of wood-or paper will do good service, 

nch hung upon the walls. 

7° ESTIMATES SHOULD BE MADE. 

rang We are sure those teachers and school officers who have suffered for 

td the want of funds to pay salaries and other legitimate expenses when due, 

ung will endorse our statement when we say that every wecessary ttem should 

sig be included, but whatever else you neglect, do not forget to make a iberal 

estimate for teachers’ salaries. If you wish to secure good teachers, 

BS you must pay them liberally and punctually. Their salaries should be 

_ paid promptly at the end of each month. 
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SPELLING IN OUR PUBLIC 


SCHOOLS. 





OST of our teachers will agree 
with me, I think, that spelling, 
as taught in our public schools, is, to 
a certain extent, a failure. Our 
pupils, however well they may mem- 
orize the lesson for the day, are, when 
the yeal test comes in writing original 
exercises, very bad spellers. The 
simplest and commonest words are 
the ones most frequently mis-spelled. 
Some of this may be attributed to the 
carelessness of the pupil, but by far 
the greater part is the result of our 
faulty method of teaching spelling. 

It is, I believe, generally conceded 
that spelling exercises should be 
written, not orally conducted. The 
eye should be carefully trained in ob- 
serving the. correct forms of words. 
I believe the practice of writing mis- 
spelled words, to remain in that 
shape on the blackboard for any 
length of time, to be highly pernici- 
ous, since it accustoms the eye to the 
incorrect form of the word. Let the 
word spelled wrongly be written, 
corrected, and then erased; of, bet- 
ter still, re-written in its proper form. 

To the phonetic method of teach- 
ing reading are attributed by many 
the bad results obtained in spelling. 
Unable to speak positively on this 











point, it appears to me that where 
the proper amount of care is taken in 
naming silent letters, and—even in 
the lowest grade—when the form is 
impressed upon the pupil by the con- 
tinual printing and re-printing of 
words upon the slate, no evil results 
will follow the phonetic method of 
Dr. Leigh. ° 


The great fault appears to me to 
be in the spelling-book now in use in 
our schools. The selection of words 
is unadapted to pupils in the third, 
fourth and fifth grades. Their ar- 
rangement is not good. since from 
their analogous form they do not suf- 
ficiently tax the powers of observa- 
tion andmemory of the pupil. When 
a lesson consists of words of a certain 
termination, or words beginning with 
a certain syllable, and none other, 
as for instance, detection, dejection, 
deception, the pupil has merely to 
observe the analogy. and write the 
words mechanically, without thought ; 
should the word dissension be given 
by the teacher after such a lesson, 
the pupil would be very apt to write 
it decention, or dimension demention. 
And, pray, of what earthly use are 
such words as phthisic, pseudonym, 
etc., to pupils in the public schools, 





who do not know their meaning, will 


probably never use them again, and 
most of whom will perhaps never 
rise above the first, many of them the 
second, grade of studies? Again, 
the sentences given in the speller are 
not at all calculated to show the 
meaning of the words employed. 

The plan recommended by Super- 
intendent Harris of learning as a 

pelling exercise the difficult words 
in the reading lesson, is an excellent 
one, and open to but one or two ob- 
ections: the time occupied each day 
|in marking with a lead pencil the 
| words of the lesson of the succeeding 
lay, amg the annoyance occasioned 
vy pupils who, having been absent 
the day previous, have not marked 
lesson. However, this latter 
|might be obviated by indicating the 
words of each lesson on the day in 
which itis to be recited. Worcester’s 
Speller has, however, not been dis- 
carded, and as we cannot have two 
recitations a day in spelling without 
neglecting some other branch, and 
since we are expected to conform as 
much as possible to the tabular view 
of studies, where a given number of 
pages of the speller are to be passed 
over ina given length of time, we 
cannot give to the words of the reader 
as much time as they deserve. And 
the time spent on the speller is nearly, 
if not quite, wasted so far as learning 
to spell is concerned. 

Precious time will be profitably 
spent in most of the grades—at least 
as low as the fifth—in requiring a 
great deal of original composition, 
every word to be well and neatly 
written and correctly spelled. ‘ Prac- 
tice makes perfect.” Let every written 
exercise be copied and re-copied until 
correct in.all respects. 

** But,” teachers will say, “* whence 
are we to take time?” 

Give a little less to something else ; 
all branches will profit by the habits 
of accuracy and neatness acquired in 
this one. 

Oh, if some one would give us a 
speller containing a good, useful se- 
lection of words, with simple and 
definitions attached, what a 
blessing it would be to us teachers! 
Webster’s Dictionary is advantage- 
ously used in the highest grades—we 
of the third, fourth and fifth need 
something on the same plan, but 
simple, easy of comprehension, and 
containing no useless words. With 
such a speller, and the frequent writ- 
ing exercises spcken of in this paper, 
we might look for results which, un- 
der the present system, we cannot but 
fail of attaining. M. K. S. 


St. Lovuts, January 20, 1873. 
—+-4—____——. 


“DeEspIsE nothing my son!” was 
the advice a wise mother gave to her 
boy when he went forth into the un- 
tried world to seek his fortune, and that 
boy grew up into Sir Walter Scott. 
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CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS. 


IEWED from whatever point 
of observation, Chicago vin- 
dicates for itself the claim to be 
regarded as one of the wonders of 
the world. In rank it holds the 
first place, perhaps, counting the 
seven wonders of ancient civili- 
zation inferior in point of signifii- 
cance, or in the display of magic 
in the power employed. All ex- 
ercise of spiritual power in the 
natural world has the aspect of 
magic when viewed apart from 
the measure of time. ‘The world 
of matter is the world of external 
influences—of destiny or fate, the 
necessity of outward circumstan- 
ces being everywhere the control- 
ling cause. But the world of 
human civilization everywhere 
presents us self-determination or 
spontaneity as the originating 
cause. “Do you consider it a 
miracle,” says Carlyle, “that a 
man should reach out his hand 
and clutch the sun? Does the 
miracle lie in the miles of distance 
and the aeons of time? Is not 
rather the miracle in this, that 
man can stretch out his hand and 
clutch anything with it.” It is, 
indeed, the miracle itself that there 
should be sucha thing as free will, 
for does not all reflection on the 
part of the mere finite understand- 
ing end in finding the inconceiva- 
bility of self-determined action, 
and of any deed that does not 
spring from an infinite series of 
causes acting through the motives 
of the intellect. The miracle is 
always the realization of the ideal 
in the real. Whether the Egyp- 
tian King wishes to build an eter- 
nal tomb that shall rise out from 
the mud of the Nile into free air, 
above all inundation or possibility 
of being buried by the annual 
sediment thereof—whether the in- 
habitants of Rhodes erect a statue 
to their Sun-god that shall span 
with his giant stride the mouth of 
the harbor—the wonder lies in the 
realization of the human purpose 
and design. 

: Every age and country has its 
ideal, and it turns its eyes toward 
some realization which best serves 
for its type. 

In our day and generation, 
when the democratic ideal has 
possessed the souls of peoples just 
as the fountain of youth possessed 
the romantic adventurers of the 
sixteenth century, America is the 
type of the realization of this 
longing for political and social 
freedom. 

The tide of immigration which 
flows hither from Asia as well as 
Europe, has as its moving cause 
thisideal. Asiatics feel it only in 
the possibility of wealth, whereas 
Europeans feel it in the social 
and political element chietly. 

What America is to the nations 
of the world, Chicago, as a city, 
is to the world of commerce and 
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productive industry. It is the 
type of the productivity of our 
industry, which creates means of 
transit from one section to another, 
and channels for the exchange of 
productions. For all shall be 





within themselves. The civiliz- 
ing force that shall turn the wil- 
derness into a cultivated garden, 
and build .towns and villages 
along the channels of communi- 
cation, and metropolitan cities at 


brought together—the raw mate-/every central point, finds its ex- 
rial, the manufactured product, | pression and manifestation in an 
the people of different sections and !eminent sense in the city of Chi- 


of remote nations, the ideas and | 
usages of all ages and climes. | 


Commerce is cosmopolitan in its 
spirit. The industry of this age 
is productive to an extent hitherto 
unrealized, even in the most pros- 
perous communities. Gladstone 
tells us that the wealth which 
England produced in the interval 
of seventy years, between 1800 
and 1870. equals the aggregate 
of the production from the inva- 
sion of Julius Cesar to the year 
1800; and he further estimates 
the wealth produced during the 
twenty years since 1850 to be 
equal to that produced during the 
fifty years previous. This gigan- 
tic result is the achievement of 
steam. The domestication- of 
animals—the use of the horse and 
the ox—added tenfold to the pro- 
ductive power of man. But the 
utilizing of steam as a motive 
power increases the products of 
industry one thousand fold. The 
aggregate amount of productions 
that outlast the use of one genera- | 
tion, and are handed down to the} 
next, is thereby increased one) 
hundred fold. 

Permanent improvements des- 
cend from one generation to the 
next, and the gross amount of 
labor which they represent does 
not have to be created anew, but 
forms a ready capital, which is 
the instrument for producing other 
capital. 

It is the momentum of this geo- 
metrical progression that gives 
our generation such faith in ideals. 
Not what we are now, but what 
we shal! presently decome, is the 
favorite object of contemplation. 
The realization that is here to- 
day gives place to-morrow to a 
reality that was a mere ideal yes- 
terday. We lift our gaze from 





the dead result to the contempla- 
tion of the living force which pro- 
duces it. 

Foremost in the rank of reali- | 
ties that issue forth from the ideals | 
of our civilization is the city of. 
Chicage. It is the very focus of! 
the rays that converge from those 
ideals. There is the magic that) 
realizes at once the boldest con-' 
ception ; the conflux of a popula-| 


| 


tion that doubles once in eight | 


years, and that furnishes itself all | 
the facilities and comforts of the | 


most advanced urban life with an | 


incredible ease and celerity. 


cago. Thus, on the occasion of 
the great fire, there was a world- 
wide feeling that the spiritual 
force of civilization had been at- 
tacked and insulted by a Titanic 
force of nature. The expressions 
of sympathy that poured in from 
all parts of the world indicated 
the large part that the city bore in 
the hopes of mankind. 


The growth had been so rapid 
that the world had beheld a 
drama unfolding with a strict ob- 
servance of the unities of time, 
place and subject. Any presen- 
tation of the whole in miniature 
interests man—for he is, as Aris- 
totle said, a mimetic (or symbol- 
producing) animal. He seeks 
the spectacle of himself. History, 
in the past as well as in the cur- 
rent events, is the revelation of 
man’s nature. The spectacle ex- 
cites wonder in proportion to the 
suddenness with which it evolves. 
The slow growt!: of London to the 
size of a respectable nation in 
itself, does not excite the admira- 
tion that Chicago fas done by 
growing, in one generation, from 
an uninhabited swamp to .one- 
tenth the size of London. 


If we ask ourselves what social 
causes have led to the growth of 
such a city in this locality, we 
can easily frame an answer. 
This city is a product of com- 
merce. The social wave that 
built Buffalo so rapidly created 
Chicago. That great metropoli- 
tan centre, New York city— 
backed by the Eastern and Middle 
States—must gather the produc- 
tions of the West. The lakes 
furnish cheap transportation for 
the bulky and heavy productions. 
At the farthest point of approach 
to the most fertile regions of the 
West a great gathering and dis- 
tributing point must be establish- 
ed. ‘Chis point must be as near 
the Southwest extremity of Lake 
Michigan as the convenience of a 
good harbor would permit. The 
accident of Chicago river which 
furnished the purposes of. an ex- 
tensive system of wharves, deter- 
mined the location of the great 
city which should gather the pro- 
ducts of the West for the purposes 
of Eastern commerce. The im- 
portance of uniting railway sys- 
tems with water communication 


is well understood. The railroads 


This aspect of the growth of}must go as little out of their 
Chicago causes a general feeling| straight line course as possible, 


of interest in it. 
country, people feel that it is an 


All over the| and therefore could not afford to 


outward symbol of the aspirations! Lake Michigan to any place fur- 


bend round the southern point of 





ther north than the finding of a 
good harbor would necessitate. 


New York and the East com- 
mands the capital of the Nation. 
It built the Pacific Railroad in its 
interest ; and from Chicago, as its 
western depot, it reaches out in 
all directions, and collects the pro- 
duce of the Mississippi Valley. 
In the process of doing this it 
builds cities as collecting centres. 
This energy of all the East, con- 
centrated at Chicago, gives us the 
spectacle of superhuman energy. 
The atmosphere of Chicago is 
most strikingly in contrast with 
that of St. Louis. In the latter 
city we have a location formed by 
nature for the distribution of the 
home productions of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. Midway in this 
vast region, it cannot be other- 
wise than a depot for the exchange 
between the North and South. 
The North must and does pro- 
duce what the South needs, while 
the South produces what the 
North will have. What is more 
inevitable than the fact that, some- 
where near the centre must be a 
distributing point for these pro- 
ductions thus seeking to comple- 
ment each other he localities 
where this city might be are few. 
Cairo would be the first to sug- 
gest itself, but at present, and for 
some time to come, this is too far 
South to answer the purposes of 
the belt or zone of migration that 
contains the people devoted to 
productive industry. Thus we 
come north to the bluff nearest to 
the mouth of the Missouri, and 
below the same. Those people 
who founded Alton had not re- 
flected on the inconvenience of 
coming down one stream and 
heading up another in order to 
find the stopping place. 


The growth of Chicago is in 
every respect auxiliary to that of 
St. Louis. Even its extension of 
lines of railroad to Kansas City, 
and thence to the Southwest, is 
the best thing that has happened 
to St. Louis. The expenditure of 
the exhaustless capital of the East 
in settling the Northwest, and in 
connecting the river and all points 
inland by means of the railroads, is 
a direct boon toSt Louis. Every 
dollar invested in Northwestern 
railroads yields a large per cent 
to the wealth of St. Louis. Chi- 
cago may reap two millions where 
she has planted one million, but 
St. Louis reaps a hundred thou- 
sand where others have planted 
the million. She lacks capital to 
develop this great region. Were 
there two Chicagos, one on each 
side of St. Louis, still St. Louis 
would grow faster than at pres- 
ent. The Southwestern country 
ne ds railway facilities ten times 
as fast as St. Louis can build 
them. Once built, St. Louis can 
easily build the short connecting 
lines andtap the commerce. Just 


so far as St. Louis is a necessary 
distributing point in the great 
valley, all railroads and their dis- 
tributing cities built throughout 
this region tend to develop St. 
Louis. Just so in the Eastern line 
of transit Chicago holds the inev- 
itable place, and St. Louis cannot 
pretend to any rivalry. The two 
cities are mutually helpful in so 
far as they make new territory 
productive to commerce: The 
might of productive industry has 
allied itself especially to the Chi- 
cago development. The influ- 
ence of Chicago, wherever felt, 
is a vitalizing one. It is ever 
opening up some new region by 
its unaided might, and its sister 
cities may share the products of 
it just in proportion to their enter- 
prise or their fortunate situation. 


W. T. iH, 


OUR TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 





Those desiring teachers are re- 
quested to state— 

1st, Salary paid per month; 

2d, Length of school term ; 

3d, Qualifications required. 

Teachers desiring positions will 
also state— 

tst, Their age ; 

zd, How much experience. they 
have had in teaching ; 

3d, What wages they expect per 
month. 

We charge each applicant for a 
position, and each person applying 
for a teacher, the sum of one doflar 
in advance, for inserting their ap- 
plication. 

TEACHERS WANTING SITUATIONS. 


222. A young lady as teacher of 
the English branches in the primary 
department of a good school; good 
references. 

223, A young lady with several 
years’ experience, as teacher in the 
primary department of a school, or 
governess in a family; prefers the 
South. 

224. By a teacher of more than 
twelve years’ experience, a position 
for either or all branches below re- 
ferred to—German, Spanish, Eng- 
lish, French, Latin and Drawing. 
Best references given. 

225. By a gentleman, as _ principal 
ofa graded school; has four years’ 
experience and good references ; sal- 
ary $So to $100 per month. 

<issneanbanesiligigiigns 

No MAN stumbles upon success. 
Good luck may open the way to the 
front, but he will never reach it with- 
out brains. ‘What do you mix your 
paints with?” asked a visitor of Opie, * 
the painter. ‘With brains, sir,” was 
the reply. 








—+-9-——_-——_~ 
CoMPLAINING people, people who 
are in a state of normal! dissatisfaction 
with the universe generally, do not 
often master the situation. The wrong” 





side of the taper? of life is never the 
most beautiful or encouraging one! 
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LOOK AT THE FACTS. 





HE question as to whether it 

is best to maintain an efficient 
County Superintendency of the 
Schools in every county in the State, 
is, we think, most conclusively an 
swered by the facts and statistics 
presented by the Committee appoint- 
ed at the State Teachers’ Association, 
in Springfield, Ill., December 27th, 
1872. 

The arguments, presented so clearly 
are entitled to as much consideration 
outside the State of Illinois as within 
its borders, and we mistake the in- 
telligence of the legislators now in 
session, if they do not give heed to 
these facts. ‘he Committee ask care- 


339,256.31. We had in® operation 
11,396 schools. 

Pupils speat in the public schools 
of the State 49,842,481 days during 
the year 1872. 

This is equal to 136,554 years of 
life-time. It is at a period, too, when 
direction is given to the entire life of 
our citizens. 

Add to our annual expense. $8,907,- 
036.27, the value of pupils’ time at 10 
cents per day, $4,984,248.10, and we 
have $13,891,284.37. 

Estimate this time at 25 cents per 
day. and it gives us an expenditure of 
$21,81 7,650.52. 

Is not this a vast financial interest? 

Does it not call for an examination 
into every part of our system? 

What would an individual or a cor- 
poration do if assigned the manage- 
ment of such great interests? 

Would there not be a recognition 
of the fact that success required in- 
telligence, industry and energy? 

If a corporation had 11,396 work- 
shops. would not every one be looked 





ful attention to a statement of some 
of the “ facts, statistics and experi- 
ence,” which seem to them to favor 
an efficient superintendency. 

The education of the children of 
the State is of vital importance. 

Its influence is interwoven with the 
entire fabric of society. 

Inducing intelligence, industry, tem- 
perance and honesty, it is the motor 
and directing power of all industries, 
trades and professions. 

It is the cheapest and most effec- 
tual of all agencies to secure good gov- 
ernment. 

The school system of Illinois is al- 
ready a power. It acts directly upon 
goo,000 children, School influences 
reach 500,000 homes. 

Every man enjoying the privileges 
of the State owes more to the direct 
and, indirect influences of the public 
schools, than to all other means for 
the improvement of man combined. 

And yet its power can be greatly in- 


creased without a large outlay of 


money. 

As a question of finance, it stands 
second to no other of the common- 
wealth. 

Whether this use of our resources 
shall be an investment or a burden 
depends greatly upon the management 
of our schools. 

Every dollar should be spent with 


a view to secure the best possile re-| Portion to the intelligence and earnest- | 


sults. 
We have no money to waste upon 


incompetent teachers or school offi-/8i¥en the subject attention? 


cers. 
LOOK AT THE COST. 


Our total expenditure in 1872 was! 
' 


$8,907,036.27. 
We had about $18,000.000 

school property. 
The salaries of te 





f| intendent, if so directed by the county 


after by a man who understood the 
| business? 

| What would be true of workshops 
| ought to be true of schools. 

| Community has a great interest in 
ithe work turned out by the 10,000 
|teachers paid by the State. 

| The highest good of the child re- 
| quires that every step in his progress 
|should be guided by the most skillful 
| workman. 

We know that there is a great dif- 
ference in teachers. 

Experience has proved that by a 
|proper supervision the standard for 
| teachers can be raised. 
| The best, as well as the poorest, can 
| be made better. 
| Ifthe efficiency of our schools could 
‘be doubled it would be equivalent to 





taught, the text-books used, and the dis- 
cipline, government and general condition 
of the schools. 

He shall give such directions in the sci- 
ence and methods of teaching as he may 
deem expedient and necessary; and shall 
be the official adviser and constant assis- 
tant of the school officers and teachers of 
his county, and shall taithfully carry out 
the advice and instruction of the State 
Superintendent. He shall encourage the 
formation and assist in the management 
of county teachers’ institutes, and labor in 
every practicable way to elevate the stand- 
ard of teaching, and improve the condition 
of the common schools of his county. 
—————o-9-9——_—_—_—_—__ 


WRONG END FIRST. 





Art is 


now-a- 


wh IFE is short and 
‘long,” especially 
As art is growing so very 
long, it fills many volumes, and it 
consumes more of life to learn it 
passably. The fine arts, and the use- 
ful arts—what a host in themselves, 
and the number is steadily increasing. 
Economy isa virtue that has many 
applications. There is economy of 
time, economy of labor, economy of 
emotions, economy of funds, economy 
of materials, economy of dress, econ- 
omy of outward and inward resour- 
ces, all more or less noble and 
virtuous. 

Now, it is a grand thing to save 
time, if ‘‘ time is the stuff that life is 
made of.” It is a grand aim to save 
time for our little people in school. 
If we can save our children, each, 
one year, the children can live prac- 
tically a year longer, and certainly 
live happier. 

** Wrong end first.” Yes, that is 
exactly the description. Wrong end 
first, in arranging the matter that is 
to be learned. Wrong end first, even 
worse, in selecting the matter that is 
to be learned by the pupils. 


days. 


For the sake of hitting the nail on 








_adding $8,907,036.27 to our revenue, 
or 136,554 years of school-life of our 
;children. It is the dpinion of those 
| best informed that this could be done. 
It is within the experience of all that 
some teachers accomplish twice as 
-much as others. 

The most foolish investment any 
community can make is to put their 
/money into a poor school. It is a 
waste of money: it is a waste of life. 

The County Superintendency was 
,established to guard and protect these 
school interests. 
' Schools have made progress in pro- 
;ness of supervision. Is not that the 
|experience of every man who has 


The duties assigned to this officer 

by our legislature will be found ia 
| section 20 of our school law : 
| It shall be the duty of the County Super- 


! *-* . 
| board, to visit, at least once in each year, 


the head we will look into the geog- 
\raphy which your son is thumbing 
and grumbling over, to-night, when 
you have read through this article. 
Look into the geography with the 
eyes of a merchant or manufacturer, 
to see whether it is a business book, 
and will aid in giving a business ed- 
ucation. 

‘** Wrong end first!” you exclaim. 
Why so? Because the demands of 
science have overruled the demands 
of real life. 


y? 


The solar system, a com- 
pend of astronomy, the truths of nat- 
ural philosophy, an outline of geol- 
ogy, and then a set of crabbed and 
defini- 
tions, better fitted for a veteran math- 
|ematician or jurist than a tyro; after 
which he begins to study the general 
features—mountains, rivers, seas, 
etc., of Asia, or, perhaps, by special 
grace, Europe. Ah! Isee. A sci- 
entific arrangement! My boy must 


wire-drawn, brain-puzzling 





jevery school in his county, and to note | 
achers cost $4,-|the methods of instruction, the branches | —six months or twelve months be- 


study Asia, then Europe, then Africa 








fore he knows whether Boston caught 
fire from Chicago, or where the pine 
lumber from Maine would go to mill 
and market; whether cotton and rice 
grow beside Lake Erie, or ice and 
granite are shipped from New Or- 
leans to the Adirondacks. The mat- 
ter should be arranged according to 
its relative importance, not according 
to its scientific proportion, or its 
share in the education of an individ- 
ual. Given, an average mind. Prob- 
lem, to fit it for real life. Required, 
the certainties, and next the proba- 
bilities, which await it. If my son 
is to enter a retail dry goods store he 
does not need, he can never use, he 
would in a few years forget, the large 
attainments of a professional geogra- 
pher. Besides, as he can not be 
learning everything at one and the 
same hour, the more geography 
he learned the less of arithmetic, or 
philosophy, or some other study, he 
must be learning. Whatever will be 
important and profitable for him to 
learn, let him learn, I plead, but 
nothing else. It will take all the 
time, if not double the time, he can 
spare to learn the various branches of 
knowledge that are of practical im- 
port to him. Would you freight a 
ship with a cargo of silks to sell in 
Greenland to the Esquimaux? 
Freight your child’s mind with what 
will surely be needed—and needed 
most urgently—in the race, in the toil, 
in the battle, in the storm; not with 
mere ornaments, nor dainties, nor 
smatterings, nor learned lumber. So 
speaks sage experience, in dolorous 
strain, not as a prophet, but a sad 
victim of parental and_ scholastic 
errors. 


** Wrong end first,” also, in the 


quantity. Mr. Gradgrind is trustee, 
or principal, or parent. Mr. Grad- 


grind demands that all the scholars 
shall study geography three years, 
three months, three days and three 
hours, and shall learn three hundred 
thousand facts in that time. Done. 
But done with what results? Done, 
with triumphant success at the exam- 
inations. Shattered nerves, disgusted 
souls, ill-trained minds—these are the 
fruits. 


Parents and the tax-payers have a 
right to expect, nay demand, some- 
thing better than all this, and our 
teachers must see to it that they have 
it—have it in results, which will help 
the boys and girls to enter ‘‘armed and 
equipped” as the law of common 
sense demands upon the practical 
duties of life. 








a ee 

Success rides on every hour ; grap- 
ple it and you may win, but without 
a grapple it will never go with you. 
Work is the weapon of honor, and 
he who lacks the weapon will never 








triumph. 
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RULES AND HINTS FOR TEACHERS. 





i pADER this caption we Propose, | pretty soon I shall be there to help | 


from time to time, to give a few | 
useful hints relating to the work of| 
the teacher, premising, however, that 
such hints will, in many cases, be 
valuable only as suggestive reminders 
rather than original. 

At all events, let the teacher govern 
the school rather than the school the | 
teacher; but do not spend all the 
time in “ governing,” 

You may secure aid in government ; 
and discipline from two important, 
sources, viz: 

First, by giving the pupil enough 
to do in the school-room ; second, by 
creating the right kind of public sen- 
timent. 

Pupils in school, as well as grown 
people in society, need business, some 
kind of employment, and enough of 
it, otherwise ‘Satan finds some mis- 
chief still,” and soon the teacher finds 
his hands full. 

A pupil that works will govern 


himself ; and self-government in school 
the teacher should aim at. Be sure 


you have attended to this point before 
you come to the subject of punish- 
ments. 

Now, as to public sentiment : when 
this is right the school will almost 
manage itself; without it the teacher 
will have a hard task. 

Therefore, make your scholars jury- 
men, and bring certain flagrant acts 
of bad scholars before them for judg- 
ment now and then, sometimes ap- 
pealing to the ridiculous, but far 
oftener to their sense of right and 
wrong, and of what is proper or im- 
proper. If they have thus committed 
themselves to an opinion or decision, 
their pride will prompt them to cor- 
responding conduct. 

This public sentiment will be crea- 
ted and sustained largely by the 
example of larger scholars, to whom 
you should appeal in this respect. 

You can, by perseverance in ele- 
vating the standard in various ways, 
make one course of conduct popular 
and another unpopular, and thus 
secure a very important help in your 
work within the school-room itself. 

—_—+—__¢-6-—____—_—_ 


TWO STYLES OF RECITATION. 








SCENE FIRST. 


CHOOL-ROOM fitted up with 

desks that face four different 
ways, for more convenience of light, 
and to suit the boys’ social affinity. 
Teacher (a gentleman of the old 
school), with a speller in one hand 
and a ferule in the other, old brass 
spectacles on his nose, and a'look of 
all-day jog-trot firmness on his face. 
Class of ten boys on the floor, in a 
crooked line, and as many attitudes 
as there are boys. 
Mr. X.—‘‘Come, James, we have 





been waiting for you about long 
enough. If you don’t come along 


you move a little faster.” 

James.—“ Yes, sir; I am copying 
a sum in arithmetic, and have got it 
most done. It won't take a half a 
minute.” 

Mr. X.—** You ought to get your 
sums done long before this. Hurry 
Well, boys, it is high time 
to begin now. 
spell Héony. We'll see if you can 
keep up to the head, as it has been a 
week that you have been trying to 
get up there.” 

William.—‘ E-b-e-r-n-y.” 

Mr. X.—‘ That ie a nice beginning 
for the head of the class. James, you 
may try it.” 

James.— E-b-eb-a-n-y. 
right, anyway.” 

“Mr. X.—* That boy near the 
‘stove is nibbling an apple. I must 
go and give him a little more appe- 
tite. (Away he goes, leaving the 
crooked class to itself) Mr. ~amuel 
Thomson, I'll find something better 
for you to indulge your taste on here 
in school time, eh! Take that, and 
that, and that, sir! (striking him on 
the shoulder.) Now, if you want 
another taste of this branch, young 
man, you can nibble off another bite 
of your nice apple. Now we will go 
back to our spelling lesson, by your 
leave. Henry Munson, spell.” 

Henry.—* E-b-eb-e-n-en-n-y-ny.” 

Mr. X.—“*No. Is that the best 
you can do?” 

Henry.—‘ E-b-eb-u-n-un-n-y-ny — 
Ebunny.” 

Mr. X.—** Well, d’ye give it up?” 

Henry.—‘t E-b-eb-b-o-bo-n-y-ny — 
Ebbony.” 

Mr. X.—** Now, that is long enough 
for you to try. Andrew, try your 
hand at it.” 

Andrew.—*‘ E - b -eb -0-o-n- y-ny— 
Ebony.” 

Mr. X.—‘ Got it right, finally, have 
we? Go up to the head. Horace, 
spell Elephant.” 

Horace.—* E-l-el-e-p-h-e-n-t—E le- 
phent.” 


up, now. 


That is 


Mr. H.—** You haven’t seen the 
elephant much yet. Whispering, are 
you, in that corner? I'll come and 
give you good reason for whispering. 
Hold out your hands.” (Whack, 
whack, goes the ferule on their poor 
little palms; whereas, all that they 
had whispered was how badly the big 
boys spelled, and spelling the words 
correctly themselves sociably. Leav- 
ing them in tears of pain and rage, 
the pedagogue goes back to his desk.) 
** Now the next take it.” 

Horace.—‘* No, sir; I know how 
to spell it now. E-1-el-l-e-le-p-h-e-n-t 
—Ellephent.” 

“Master, Johnnie’s joggling my 
elbow ; I can’t write a stroke,” says 





William. you may | 


o industrious boy with a roguish 
neighbor beside him. 

Mr. X. leaves the spellers for 
‘another sally, seizes Johnnie’s ear. 
,and tugs it till Johnnie screams and 
cries with pain, then walks back, 
, scowling, to his desk. 

| “Come, boys, we are going through 
with this lesson and all the others, if 
you stay till five o’clock, as you all 
did yesterday.” 

And there we leave them. The 
grey-haired teacher boasting of keep- 
ing school in * the old-fashiond style,” 
which we sadly believed, and which 
his boys abhorred, while recitation, 
comment, discipline and threats were 
thus mixed up in a disgusting hodge- 
podge, doubly and trebly laborious, 
vexatious and slow. 


SCENE SECOND. 


A school-room fitted up with regu- 
larity, neatness and care— Gothic 
Desks, Maps, Globes, Charts, Black- 
boards; an exact time-table, with 
Estell’s Programme Clock, fixing 
the hour and minute of every 
school exercise; ‘once well done is 
twice done,” the spirit of the routine. 
The teacher evidently kind-hearted, 
yet business-like, realizing the duties 
for which his scholars are to be care- 
fully moulded or trained. Class on a 
line, hands clasped behind the body, 
chests well thrown out, in military 
order. 

Mr. L. calls class in Parker and 
Watson’s Speller. Commences in- 
stantly when the line is formed. First 
scholar spells first word, unasked ; 
second, third, fourth, fifth scholar 
spells each his word, rapidly and cor- 
rectly, without a sound from the 
teacher’s lips. Then, at a glance, or 
by a shake of the next scholar’s head. 
showing that he does not remember 
what word comes next, Mr. L. gives it 
clearly. If Albert misses, the word 
is silently passed by the teacher’s eye 
or finger to the next, Willie. He 
spells it, and passes up. Oscar, Ed- 
mund, Harry, each misses the next. 
It passes to Frank, and is spelled; 
Frank passes the three. 

Mr. L. sees two boys on his right 
playing, yet watching him, beckons 
silence to them with his finger, or as 
silently marks a demerit, gives out 
the next word, and the next; sees an 
idler or a nibbler, but gives out the 
successive words in clear and ‘calm 
tones, seldom checking a recitation 
or cooling its lively glow to name or 
to blame individuals elsewhere. ‘Ihe 
intense interest of the class must not be 
broken by side issues. The lesson is 
calmly and rapidly advancing. The 
close application of the teacher is an 
example to every faithful student, and 
a warning to every trifler. When the 
time is out the record is taken, the 
next lesson assigned, and the class 
gives place to the next. 





In the class of Mr. X. it took 
twelve minutes to spell five words, 
and with great struggles and efforts. 
““D’ye give it up? D’ye give it up?” 
was the standing question. The 
scholar could try every way till fe 
gave it up, four or five times, and 
with amusing ingenuity of guess- 
work. 

In the class of Mr. L., on the con- 
trary, in its usual style, from twenty 
to forty words a minute was the rate, 
and without a tithe of the trouble of 
poor Mr. X. among his lively com- 
pany. He actually created greater 
evils than he remedied. 

In fact, it is no mean test of a 
teachers qualifications, the fewness of 
his interruptions and side remarks, 
and the ease with which he can be 
drawn aside from the very business 
of the hour. If he does the one 
thing with all his might and skill, 
with all kindness, and yet with un- 
swerving dispatch to the very minute, 
if possible, he is morally teaching 
most wholesome lessons by his char- 
acter as well as the current lessons 
of the day. He is training efficient 
men as well as thorough scholars. 

Mr. X. is a drudge, Mr. L. a mas- 
ter. Mr. X. never finishes in season ; 
Mr. L. often closes a few minutes 
before the time, and then the school 
waits, in the profoundest silence, till 
the clock strikes twelve or three—the 
hour of well-earned recess, when the 
good scholars are dismissed, but the 
bad ones are kept for study, or blame, 
or punishment. The innocent are 
not to be punished with the guilty, 
the bright spirits with the indolent or 
the roguish. No such injustice nor 
cruelty ought ever to be committed, 
belvlao a with the young, for it con- 
founds all distinctions of right and 
wrong, of virtues and vices. 

L. W. Hart. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


CIRCULATE THE DOCUMENTS. 


UR list of popular educational 
documents now number ten. 
We are sure our teachers and others 
interested in the education of the 
people, will do themselves and the 
public school system an essential ser- 
vice, by placing these ‘* documents” 
in the hands of those who need in- 
formation on the topics treated of. 

They cost but a trifle—5cts. each 
and postage, or $3 per hundred. 

Circulate the documents. 

————_7+ eo _____— 

ALL great leaders have been in- 
spire with a great belief. In nine 
cases out of ten, failure is born of un- 
faith. Tennyson sings, ‘*Faith and 
unfaith can ne’er be equal powers.” 
To be a great leader, and so always 
master of the situation, one must of 
necessity have been a great thinker in 





action, 
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Enlightenment as the Highest Form of 
J Culture—Culture of Women, ete. 





[The following article is the conclusion 
of Trentowski’s ‘‘Introduction to Peda- 
gogics,” of which eight portions have al- 
ready been published in this journal. 
The translation is by Prof. Podbielski, of 
Havana College, Cuba.—W. T. H.] 


Germany is the country of learning. It 
is impossible, however, to be enlightened 
without good education and instruction, 
because education and instruction are the 
factors of enlightenment. To be enlight- 
ened, then, means more than to be well 
educated or learned. A man truly en- 
lighened is equally at ease whether in the 
royal palace or in the circle of German 
professors. His throne shines with a 
graceful splendor, whether it is the elegant 
sofa, in the saloon of the French Mar- 
chioness, or the old chair, after the Jesuits, 
in the academical aula. He lives for father- 
land, people, liberty, progress, and is oc- 
cupied with politics, and also with the other 
affairs of this world, well knowing that it 
is a greater merit to be.a good citizen, 
patriot and man, than to be the most cele- 
brated philosopher. Good education for 
a learned man, is the Moses’ curtain be- 
fore God's tace. Ancient Greece, and 
particularly Athens—knowing everywhere 
how to harmonize genius with learning, 
profundity with taste, exactness with 
beauty, usefulness with noble grace—was 
the country of enlightenment. 

An accomplished man, worthy of this 
name, is well educated, learned and en- 
lightened together. Education, instruc- 
tion and enlightenment, though under 
entirely different forms, reign also in the 
culture of the fair sex. What, then, we 
have said especially with regard to man 
on this subject, the same is to be under- 


The male sex are the helmsmen on the 
stormy ocean; the beautiful sex are their 
desired and respected divinities on the 
island of Home, Rest and Leisure. 


Education, instruction and enlighten- 
ment are, then, three harbors amidst the 
pilgrimage to the Elysian Fields of 
Apotheosis—three sides in the triangle of 
perfection; they are the means leading us 
to the last mark; the highway lined with 
three ranges of palm trees to the Solomon’s 
temple of human destiny. 


We can here define our science as fol- 
lows: PEDAGOGICS IS THE SCIENCE OF 
EDUCATION, INSTRUCTION AND ENLIGHT- 
ENMENT OF YouTH. This definition is 
the most common, and altogether the most 
profound. The most popular conceptions 
are also cormmonly the deepest, as, for in- 


and mystery for the people. We know, 
then, that pedagogics has in view to awake 
the sleeping deity in man, and to inspire 
it with the omnipotence of spontaneity; 
we know, also, that thisend may be ob- 
tained by education, instruction 
lightenment. Notwithstanding that, we 
know yet very little. Because it is not 
enough to know that it is necessary to cul- 
ture a child, we have yet to know how he 
or she ought to be cultured. The entire 
science of pedagogics alone can solve for 
us this question. 

Although being really the most per- 
fect master of good education, instruction 
and enlightenment, you should be cele- 
brated as the model of teaching—although 
you should labor day and night, doing 
even more than is in human power—you 
will not attain your end if your pupil be 
not gifted by heaven, or if untoward cir- 
cumstances combine against you. There 
are children to whom nature has denied 
abilities. No physician can succeed to 
place a brain into an empty skull, so no 


and en- 





stood as applicable to the female world. 
The two temporary and opposite manifesta- 
tions, the real and the ideal, are, however, 
in the inverse ratio in the two different 
sexes, though deity, character, the spark 
of eternal God, or the immortal soul and 
self-hood, are in both the same. Educa- 
tion constitutes the cardinal 
women. Each woman ought to have a 
good education, because it is to her the 
most efficient ornament; it ennobles her 
beauty, and adorns her with the girdle of 
the graces of Aphrodite. Education— 
which’ instruction and enlightenment are 
to accompany, so tar as the necessity of 
life and the delightful enjoyment of society 
requires—is for a maiden what a graceful 
dawn is for the morning sun; itis her 
dress, woven out with enchanting silks 
wit the fairy fingers of sylphs—the lace 
with which shines the Queen of Olympus. 
Good education is of more value here than 
rich dowry. The beautiful sex does not 
wat either the profound scientific instruc- 


thing for | 


| pedagogue will draw out the understand- 
jing where it does not exist. The lame 
jcannot make good dancing-masters, nor 
| the blind become painters. Thus, too, the 
| born fools cannot be transformed into the 
| wise. Having labored upon them for ten 
| years and more, you will cry at last, 
| Oleum et operam perdidi ! 

| Sometimes it happens, also, that a child 
| has the best natural disposition for educa- 
| tion, for science and for enlightenment, but 
| his parents are in poverty and barely able 
{to obtain a living. They cannot, then, 
though they would sincerely desire it, ful- 
| fill their duty. 

| All is not in the powerof man! The 
|natural abilities, the gifts of heaven, and 
| the fortunate circumstances which do not 
;depend upon us, are called in theology 
| God's grace. Therefore, father, 


mother, 


| 
{ remember it—that without God's grace, all 
| your efforts will end in nothing. 





stance, that of God—the highest riddle | 


get it. I began to preach in the hack- 
woods, and taught schools, too, in 
New Brunswick, before they made 
me Professor of Languages in their 
college there. The American people 
wish to see what a stranger can do 
before they raise him to a high posi- 
tion. The trustees of the public 
schools told you that they did not 
wish a teacher who had studied phi- 
losophy and the languages as much 
as your printed testimonials show 
that you have done at the University 
of Glasgow, buta plain, earnest man, 
who knows how to teach the branches 
of a good English education, and 
thinks himself honored in doing it.” 

I therefore took the ferryboat and 
sailed across from New York to 
Harsimus, which was then a small 
village consisting chiefly of one row 
of buildings along the Hudson river, 
nearly parallel to the h»uses on the 
New York side. The school was 





| tutor, teacher, every pedagogue, know and | 


tion or the highest enlightenment here, 
spoken of, but rather to have a natural and | 
eultivated taste, with good education; to . 
love God and neighbor, virtue, truth and| HINGS not turning out with me 
their home; to breathe into man’s breast | as I wished them in Scotland, I 
with the blessed feeling of heaven; to en- made up my mind to go to America. 


rapture him with the glance of the pure’ where I might become a professor in 
soul; to charm with the nightingale’s! 


voice and divine music; to overflow lover, | 


MY FIRST SCHOOL IN AMERICA. 





some college, or rise to be a member 


brother, husband and son with patriotism; | of the Senate in some of the States, or | 


and everybody must respect them as the even in Washington. 
divinity of the land of freemen. Not the 
highest and exact sciences, full of thorns 
and briars; not the complete enlighten- 
ment, which is the fruit of labor and 
sweat; but to weave a rosy crown for the ‘ 
head of the learned, and to sweeten the | Academy of Harsumus, you had bet- 


life of the enlightened, is their destiny. | ter go over in the ferryboat and try to 


‘ministers of the Collegiate Reformed 
Dutch Church, in New York, said to 
jme: 


One day Dr. Brownlee, one of the | 


“They want a teacher in the | 


called an academy, but it was nothing 
but a common school. The 
scholars were principally the children 
of men who were working in Haight’s 
carpet factory, and on the railroad, 


very 


which they were then taking from 
Jersey City to Patterson. I had only 
a few dollars over, and was forced to 
do something, so I was glad to take 
the school. 


None of the scholars were far ad- 
vanced ; sixteen of them did not know 
their letters. There was work fo: 
me here, to teach those sixteen their 
letters. [ remembered how my father 
made me say the letters after him 
from beginning to end, until he began 
to tire at not seeing any fruit from 
his labors, how he named some letter, 
and told me that he would expect me 


to tell that name to him when I came 
to it the next time, even how I kept 
naming that letter over to myself 
while calling aloud the others after 
him, until in an unlucky moment I 
lost the name of the letter, and got a 
good h:rd whack on the ear when I 


came to it and could not tell it. 


This plan I did not admire then 
‘nor afterwards, and, therefore, made 





|up my mind to strike out some plan 
I went over to the Sup- 
|day School Depository, in New York, 


for myself. 


and bought a card nearly as large as 
a blan‘et, having the letters on it in 
I saw 
that if I could teach my little people 


four or five different places. 


two letters each day, they would know 
them all nearly in two weeks, which 
would be as much. if not more, than 
they learn in some schools in two 
quarters, more than my father taught 
‘mein three. I divided the sixteen 
into three classes, five in each of two 
of them and six in the other. 

[ was sensible that it was a great 
task fi-r mind to learn to 
distinguish the twenty-six different 
\shapes of the letters so readily and 


a young 





easily as to name them as soon as 
seen. o I passed over the capital 
letters entirely, and confined their at- 
tentron wholly to the small letters, 
knowiug that they would get the big 
ones by degrees, and without any 
special effort. I took the more sim- 
ple letters first; for instance, if the 
letter m was the lesson, I asked them 
how many lines in the letter, how the 
lines ran, to the top or the bottom of 
the card, how many crooks in it? 
whether the crooks turned all the 
same way? These, and such like 
questions, were repeated, until the 
dullest one could answer them at 
once. 


The five little fellows were stand- 
ing in a line around me and in front 
of the hanging card. When we were 
all ready, the moment I said “ three,” 
in counting one, two, three, each one 
sprang to the card to show me with 
his little finger the letter m. The 
one who got an m first, I patted on 
the cheek, kissed him sometimes, and 
sometimes gave him a penny, telling 
him not to buy candy with it, but to 
put it up in his bank until he had 
enough to buy a knife. Then they 
all came back to their line again, 
and we had another trial of speed 
and knowledge. When I was sure 
that the letter was fairly in their 
minds, I reviewed, in the same way, 
some of the old letters. 


There were no tears shed in this 
way of learning the letters, as I shed 
them under my father’s method. 
Their lessons gave them more fun 
than any game upon the green. The 
little fellows, their mother’s told me, 
would sometimes laugh and _ play at 
letter-learning in their sleep. The 
other scholars would do nothing wil- 
lingly during the letter lessons, but 
sit with their ears open, and their 
eyes, intent to hear and see the fun. 
By the end of the two weeks they had 
nearly all the letters learned, as I had 
undertaken to make themdo. By the 
end of the first quarter they could read, 
with the exception of two or three dull 
ones, such a lesson as the first chap- 
ter of John’s Gospel, without spelling 
the the words. Not only this. they 
could spell the words in the lesson 
with the book shut. They could tell, 
also, the common meanings of the 
words, and also of the sentences. Of 
course, they were not theologians at 
their age, and with the instruction 
given to them. One Sabbath day the 
father of one of my little girls was 
reading a lesson for himself in one of 
the gospels, and said to his little 
daughter: ** Come hither, and let me 
see whether you know any of the let- 
ters,” pointing to the place where he 
was reading. The dear little thing 
tiamed the first word, and went on 
like an experienced reader, and not 
naming the letters only, as her father 
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heped she would do at her best. The 
surprised father looked at the child, 
looked at the text, and then loeked at 
the child again. Then saying: ‘You 
know that by heart,” he tried her in 
another place, and she read off there, 
too, without spelling. He then 
brought in her mother and some of 
his older children to hear the read- 
ing. They were all surprised and 
much pleased. I could tell other in- 
stances of similar surprise and pleas- 
ure at the progress of these sixteen 
scholars. 

Some may doubt the truth of this 
narrative, but when I[ tell them the 
methods by which I obtained such 
results they will not be surprised at 
them, but rather wonder that the re- 
sults were not greater than they were. 
In my next communication I will, 
theretore, point out my plans. 


An OLp ScCHOOLMASTER. 
Ving_anp, N. J. 
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TEXAS. 


N old resident of Texas writes 

us ‘a word or two in regard to 
the Free School system in Texas.” 
He says: “It has been a success, 
decidedly so, considering the opposi- 
tion which it met with in the outset 
by a majority of our citizens who did 
not understand its work. It has 
already accomplished wonders. If 
not crippled more than its most ardent 
friends expect, and if not interfered 
with by injudicious legislation, it will 
yet do more. Nearly double the 
number of children are now attending 
school in Texas over any former 
period in our history, and many more 
are preparing to attend as soon as 
the weather will permit. Some fears 
are entertained in regard to the action 
of our Legislature, now in session, as 
many of our legislators need informa- 
tion on the whole subject of Free 
Schools. They are in favor of edu- 
cation, but have but little knowledge 
of the best means of securing its 
benefits to all. We hope no action 
will be taken to decrease the power 
for good of the present system which 
has thus far worked so well. I do not 
think that a majority of our Legisla- 
ture are opposed to our Free School 
system. 

“ The yoemanry of the State, some- 
times called ‘the common people,’ 
are much pleased with what has been 
done, and I find the incoming immi- 


gration from Northwestern States 
unanimous, as it is all in favor of 
Free Schools. ‘They say if the sys- 
tem is seriously crippled it will pre- 
vent many who now contemplate re- 
moving thither from coming. Having 
experienced the advantages of good 
schools, they will not live where such 
advantages cannot be enjoyed. 

“TI am glad to say that the AmErr- 
CAN JoURNAL oF EpvuCcATION is 
doing much to aid the Free School’s 
work in the State. Its circulation 
among us is largely on the increase.” 








DRAWING IN SCHOOLS.* ay 





HIS new applicant for public 

favor consists of four series, 
with an inventive and applied course 
ineach. The former comprises those 
exercises in which the figures drawn 
by the pupil are inventions of his 
own, formed by combining elements 
named by the teacher. Instructions 
for teaching this course are contained 
in the Mazual, which gives very fully 
the order of exercises, and is copi- 
ously illustrated. 

The applied course consists of a 
number of drawing-books,- with a 
progressive series of copies, beginning 
with the simplest combinations and 
gradually leading into complex de- 
signs of great variety. The series are 
as follows: 

I. The Synthetic Series, designed 
for primary departments. 

Il. Zhe Analytic Sertes, still fur- 
ther carrying out the subject of inven- 
tion and imitation. 

Ill. Perspective Series. 

IV. Geometric Series. 

Of these the manual and four 
drawing-books are now published, 
constituting the first series. 

The order in which the lessons in in- 
vention are arranged is admirable,from 
its graded character and careful adap- 
tation to the wants of pupils. The 
first inventions are with straight lines ; 
succeeding these are inventions in 
which—ist, angles ; 2d, triangles, and 
3d, quadrilaterals, are the elements. 
Next come similar exercises with 
curve lines, and the synthetic series, 
as far as invention is concerned, is 
completed. But these exercises are 
to be accompanied by practice in 
unitation, and this is supplied by the 
applied course, in which the copy is 
carefully graded to correspond with 
the order of invention. 

The copy in straight line consists 
of representations of familiar objects 
in outline, ending with some of the 
simpler forms of crystals. The curvi- 
linear copies include drawings of 
leaves, flowers, shells and insects. 
These books are designed to teach 
neatness, accuracy of execution, taste- 
ful arrangement; and by leading, as 
they do, into the field of natural his- 
tory, are valuable as supplementary 
objective lessons on that subject. 

Throughout the series, there is per- 
fect consistency with itself, and with 
the principles upon which it is based. 

Designed for young pupils, it takes 
nothing for granted, requires no pre- 
vious knowledge that is not possessed 
by any child of ordinary intelligence 
at six years of age. It calls into play 
the imagination, which is active at 
this time ; develops it, controls it by 
subjecting it to the restraints of taste 





* New Serires oF Drawinc Books. By Prof. 





Hermann Krusi. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
For sale by §t. Louis Book and News Ca, 





and judgment. It gives mental as 
well as mechanical activity, and by 
the variety afforded by invention, re- 
lieves the drill of drawing line after 
line, angle after angle, of its mon- 
otony. It does not limit the draw- 
ing exercise to mere copying, as is 
the case in other systems. Drawing 
is here recognized in its true charac- 
ter—that of a means to an end, not 
the ed itself. It is in our schools 
but another language, invaluable asa 
means of expressing certain thoughts. 
Only a mind thoroughly imbued with 
the true educational spirit, that which 
investigates the laws of mind, and 
then recognizes those laws in the se- 
lection of subjects to be presented to 
the child during his school-life, could 
have invented this system. Such, in- 


| deed, is Prof. Kriisi, whose life-time 


has been given to the study of the 
philosophy of education and the 
practical embodiment of that phil- 
osophy in methods of instruction. 

Because of the conformity of this 
system to natural laws of develop- 
ment, we necessarily expect to find it 
eminently practical. That it is such. 
has been demonstrated for years by 
successful experiments in different 
schools. 


A want long felt by public school 
teachers is supplied by this system. 
Most of them are totally unacquainted 
with the subject, and while those in 
cities have been so fortunate as to re- 
ceive art instruction from competent 
masters, the majority have had no 
means of obtaining knowledge upon 
drawing, except from manuals of va- 
rious systems, which too often have 
not fully recognized the ignorance of 
those whom they are designed to aid. 
and have so failed by being too general 

To this Manual no such objection 
can be raised. Any teacher, how- 
ever ignorant of drawing they may 
be, can, by its aid, teach it suc- 
cessfully. And when she follows the 
inventions by the accompanying ap- 
plied course, she will lay for her pu- 
pils a foundation for real art-work in 
the future, no less than give them a 
training of the hand and eye that will 
be valuable in all their future occupa- 
tions. 

We shall wait with impatience for 
the coming series. That they will 
carry out, with the same degree of 
excellence, the plan as exhibited by 
the author in his introduction, can 
hardly be doubted. 

A great work for the common 
schools of our nation has been ac- 
complished when a system of diaw- 
ing that is natural, progressive and 
practical has been introduced. That 
Prof. Kriisi has inaugurated this 
movement most successfully, can 
hardly be doubted by those who have 
given his books the examination they 
deserve, 





A RIDDLE FOR YOUNG GEOGRAPHERS. 





AM going to tell you something 

about a river, and you shall find for 
yourselves what river it is. It flows 
out of a great lake, carrying its 
waters to a gulf, which empties into the 
ocean. I will tell youwhatI saw when 
I sailed part way down it, a few years 
ago; and because we passed across 
the lake to reach the river, I will be- 
gin by saying that, about four o’clock 
one bright July afternoon, we stepped 
on board a steamer at one end of the 
lake and started on our voyage. 

On either side could be seen the 
shore of the lake, and now and then 
a village or town. The water was 
beautifully blue, and the waves came 
dashing against the prow of our boat 
as it cut through, so that our party 
went forward and sat where we could 
see them rising in diamond spray, and 
falling again into the mass of waters. 

The sun sank lower and lower, till 
he disappeared altogether, and the 
pale moon, with her retinue of stars, 
took his place. The steamer went 
plowing along through the water, and 
we sat on the deck a long time listen- 
ing to the music of the waves against 
the sides of the boat, and looking at 
the stars as they looked at us. 

One part of the lake is so wide 
that neither of the shores can be seen. 
We went to bed at last, and slept 
soundly till about three, when we 
were called up to see the sun rise 
from the water. The air was cold 
and chilly, but we walked back and 
forth upon the deck and were at last 
rewarded with the promised sight— 
the sun rising, as it were, from his 
bath in the blue waters of the lake di- 
rectly ahead of us. 

The steamer kept on her way, pass- 
ing on the left, as she left the lake and 
entered the river, a large city with a 
good harbor, and soon after another 
on the right. The latter is a great 
railroad station. After leaving sev- 
eral of our passengers here we went 
on, and soon we came to a multitude 
of little islands, green with grass and 
trees, apparently scattered on the sur- 
face of the river. We passed one 
after another, each one seeming more 
beautiful than the last, and kept on 
our way. 

In the course of the morning some 
one called us to come forward to the 
bows of the boat, and told us to look 
ahead. We looked down the river 
and saw, at only a short distance, a 
line of white foam, where the wild 
waves dashed up against each other 
in the rapids of the river. From ane 
bank to the other, as far as the eye 
could reach, and just across our path, 
they leaped, and plunged, and flung 
up to the sunlight their spray and 
foam. In one minute more we were- 
amongst them, our boat tossing about 
like a shell on the waves, now up, 
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now down, and hurled madly along | | Louis, with streets named, the wards | 


at their will. 
and, so saying, we dashed through | 
them, and came to smooth water | 
again, and sailed on. 


summer’s day, till, about four o’clock, 
we drew near to our destination, a 
city built on an island in the river. 
But before we could reach the city we 
were to pass through more rapids, 
and so we stopped at a village and 
took on board an experienced pilot to 
hold our helm forus. His steady eye 
and strong arm carried us_ safely 


through, and we steamed up the long | 


wharf of the city. 


ated just where a branch of the river 
joins it on the north bank. If we 
should have sailed about five hundred 
m‘les farther we should have come to 
salt water. 

What we saw in the city I will tell 
you at some other time, when you 
have told me the names of all the 
places [have mentioned. Those who 
know them, or think they 
please write us. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


do, will 








From the St. Louis Book & News Com- 
pany: 

Sanro DomINGo, PAST AND PRESENT, with a 
Glance at Hayti. By Samuel Hazard, author of 
‘Cuba, with Pen and Pencil,” with maps and 
nurherous illustrations. New York: Harper & 
Bros. 1573. 

MIppLemMarcH. By George Eliot. gam in 
one volume. Harper & Bros , New Yor 

Rosin Gray,a Novel. By Charles Gibbon, author 
of “For the King” and “For Lack of Gold.” Li- 
brary of select novels. New York: Harper & 
Bros. 1873. Paper, 50 cents. 

BREAD AND CHEESE AND KIsses. ’ 
geon, author of “Blade o’-Grass,” etc. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 1873. 

THe YALE NAvuGutT-1caLt ALMANAC, for 1873. New 
Haven: C. C. Chattield & Co. 

MYSTERIES OF THE VOICE AND Ear, 
N Road, Columbia Cc rand New York. New 
Haven: C, C, Chatfield & C 
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BOOK NOTICES. 





CAMPBELL’s New ATLAS OF MIssouRI. 

We have presented in this work 
such a thorough, truthful and com- 
plete compeadium of valuable infor- 
mation in regard to the geology, clim- 
atology, history, agriculture, ento- 
mology, education, railroads, relig- 
ious denominations and other sta- 
tistics of use, as has never before been 
presented. 

In addition to this, the Atlas con- 
tains maps of every county in the 
State, made from the original Govy- 
ernment surveys, and also from spe- 
cial surveys by a corps of practical 
men under the personal supervisio 
of Mr. R. A. Campbell, which for 
legibility and correctness have never 
been excelled. ° 

There is also a fine, complete! 
double sheet map of the United! 


States, a new map of Missouri, col-| 


ored in counties: a political map | 


, Showing the congressional, judicial, 


State Representative and Senatorial 
Districts; a map of the City of St. 


“It was glorious ! ” | numbered, parks, horse-railroads,etc., | 


etc. 
It is just such a work of utility, 


value and elegance, in size and style 
We kept on nearly through the} 


of Mitchell’s new general atlas, as 


every business man and every intelli-. 
gent citizen of the State will be glad | 


to possess. 
It is sold only by subscription. R. 
A. Campbell, Publisher, St. Louis, 





It is on the east- ! 


ern shore of an island, which is situ-}°"". 4 
! Divine Minnesong. 


Mo. 
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| Tut MINNESINGER OF GERMANY. By A. 
E. Kroeger. New York: Hurd & Hough- 
ton, 1873. For sale by Soule, Thomas 
& Wentworth. 

CONTENTS: 

Minnesong. 


I. The Minnesinger and the 
II. The Minnelay. III. The | 
IV. Walther von der 
Vogelweide. V. Ulrich von Lichtenstein. 
VI. The Metrical Romances of the Minne- 
singer, and Gottfried 
‘* Tristan and Isolde.” 

Historical connection is a great fact in 
human life. Cut off from one’s fellows 
and isolated in time, our mortal life is re- 
duced to its lowest terms, and amounts to 
very little indeed. On the other hand, the 
nation or family that can boast the great- 
est history, and that cherishes that history 
and draws inspiration from it, is the 
nation or family to 


von Strassburg’s 


defend most 











By B. L. Far- | 


By Prof O. | 


stubbornly its individuality. The function 
of culture consists chiefly in the act of 
taking possession of the heritage of his- 


| tory—the mastery of the thought and the 


practical deeds of the race! He who 
should set out on an “original” basis, with- 
out having first made himself master of 
jwhat has already been accomplished by 
|his fellows, would do a very foolish 
|(though by no means unusual) thing. 
|The process of culture consists in attack- 
ing, one after another, the historic forms or 
growths, and penetrating through their 
jexternal foreign aspects—their wrappage 
jof alien and unrecognizable 
\their rational kernel, 


forms—to 
which is the food 
j}upon which the mind waxes to best ad- 
vantage. 

Viewed in this light, it is not merely a 
curious and fanciful study—an attempt to 
pick up a little from the Minnesingers—that 
should engage our time and endeavor; 
but we can all find great occasion for 
broadening and deepening our minds in 
seeking out the standpoint and mode o! 
utterance of these singers in the middle 
ages. How life looked through their eyes— 
in what respect this view still has validity 
for us now—these questions cannot be 
weighed carefully without profit. 

We must find ourselves in what lies far 
away from us, and our warmest thanks are 
due to Mr. Kroeger for condensing into a 
moderately sized book so many hours of 
loving study on these writers. 

These poetic translations, and the essays 
on the form and style of that species ‘of 
poetry, furnish us the best means vet ac 
cessible to gain a knowledge of the litera- 
ture of that epoch. 
| Poverty of content characterizes all of 
these poems. By this we mean that there 
was no rich secular life at that epoch 
j which could be portrayed in the poems. 
Compare any one of them with a poem of 
| Goethe's, or still better with one of Tenny- 
son's, and how incomparably fuller o 
| human life the latter!) And yet the poem: 
| of the Minnesingers were more wonderful 

in rhythm and rhyme than our modern 
poetry. 

Cotemporaneous with the rise of the 





Minnesongs, those wonderful poems in 
stone—the Gothic Cathedrals—were be- 
gun. It were instructive to trace a certain 
| resemblance between the two. 

In the Gothic Cathedral—the one at 
Cologne most perfectly realizes the ideal— 
there is expressed throughout the sense of 
the most ardent aspiration. A striving 
for the beyond, for the higher, a contempt 
for the earthly is made visible in the slen- 
der columns, which seem to be pulling up 
the floor, and supporting it rather than the 
jroof. ‘*The support is above,” 

mute 


says the 
language of this style of archi- 
tecture. In its details we have an almost 
infinite repetition of one fundamental 
;form. The shape of the whole Cathedral 
lis repeated in the parts. The front ele- 
| vation, With two towers, between which is 
| the high pointed roof, reminds us of the 
two hands lifted in prayer. Then in the 
ornamentation of every window and door, 
and in every termination of the upward 
striving walls, there is the same form reap- 
Every portion strives directly 
upward, and ceases in the same common 
form when interrupted. 


pearing. 


Thus in Gothic architecture we have a 
sort of visible rhyme, no longer fluid, but 
frozen solid in stone. The classic Greek 
indeed, possesses rhythm and 
measure, but not this semblance to rhyme 
which we find in Gothic architecture. 
eems that all the 


| architecture, 


In the Minnesongs, it s 


possibilities of rhyme were utilized 
Rhyme was their chief art. As Mr. Kroe- 
ger tells us: ‘*We have Minnesongs 


wherein every word of every line rhymes 
with the other, while the lines again rhyme 
in the usual way amongst themselves: po- 
ems wherein the last word of the line is 
rhymed by the first of the next line; poems 
wherein the last word of the strophe 
poems built 
in strophes of twenty and more rhymes; 
poems of grammatical rhymes, in the most 
various possibilities ; 


rhymes with its first word; 


poems of word-play- 
and in most cases the 
fundamental rhythmical beauty reigns su- 


ing rhymes, ete. ; 
preme, and makes the ornamentation seem 
natural outgrowth.” 

The Hymn to the Virgin, ‘after the 
manner of Gottfried von Strassburg,” is 
perhaps the most valuable of the many 
treasures of the book. 

iia 


THEY MEAN BUSINESS. 


HE managers of the St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Northern, and 
Kansas City, St. Joseph and Council 
Bluffs Railroad now run a through 





passenger train with the justly cele- 
brated Pullman’s Palace Coaches 
between St. Louis and Omaha, with- 
out change. making direct connection 
with the Union Pacific Railroad fo 
ill points in Nebraska, Utah. Mon- 
tana, Idaho and California. This is 


the only line running through cars 
Louis and Omaha. This 
“California Express”— 
Louis at 8:30 A. M., Sun- 
days excepted. 


between St. 
train—the 
leaves St. 


They run three express trains, with 
elegant and luxurious reclining chair 
cars free, in addition to the Pullman 
palace sleeping cars, all equipped with 
patent safety platforms and air brakes 
over the St. Louis. Kansas City and 
Northern Railway daily, making good 
time and sure connections. 








This company have also secured 
the services of Mr. Peter B. Groat, 
who has been the General Ticket 
Agent of the Hannibal and St. Joseph 
Railroad since it was first completed, 
to take the responsible post of Gen- 
eral Ticket Agent of the St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Northern Railway. 
Probably no railroad man in the 
West ever had, or deserved, a larger 
number of warm, fast friends than 
Peter B. Groat writes upon his list. 
As the St. Joseph Herald remarks, 
he is **an accomplished gentleman, 
a most thorough and successful busi- 
ness man, an adept in the specialty to 
which he has devoted the best years 
of his life, his services are invaluable 
to any railway company, while his 
social qualities render him an acqui- 
sition to any community.” 

We are glad to learn, also, that Mr. 
C. C. Gilman, President of the Cen- 
tral Iowa Railroad, has been in the 
city for a conference with Messrs. 
Blackstone, Carr and Mitchell, of the 
St. Louis, Kansas City and North- 
ern Road, relative to a twenty-five 
year lease of the Central Iowa Rail- 
road, and we expect the arrangements 
are consummated before this. 

We rather think from these combi- 
nations that “they mean business,” 
and there is no doubt but what, un- 
der the able management of Col. W. 
C. Van Horne as General Superin- 
tendent, the Road will take, as it 
ought to, a first-class position. Mr. 
T. B. Blackstone has the faculty not 
only of getting, but of holding on to 
first-class talent in connection with 
the lines of which he is President. 


BETTER APPRECIATED. 


VERY month, the work our 

earnest and efficient teachers 

are doing, not only in the schools, 

but in the communities in which they 

are located, is being better understood 
and appreciated. 

School taxes are levied to build 
school-houses, furnish them, and to 
pay the salaries of teachers, to a 
larger extent all through the West 
and South than ever before. School 
officers send us frequently strong 
words of commendation of the work 
teachers are doing—there is more 
harmony, efficiency and sympathy 
than ever be ore. Every day letters 
are sent us from school officers 
bearing this testimony. 

— a 

Tue Pullman Palace Car Company are 
now running seventy-five cars over 8,935 
miles of track centering in Chicago. 

These cars are found on nearly all the 
first-class roads in the country. In fact 
they have become a necessity to the travel- 
ing public, and for comfort and conven- 
ience are unequaled. They have made 
night travel a luxury, instead of a nuisance. 


A business man retires in Chicago and 
wakes in St. Louis—retreshed and ready 
for business—feeling that he has got the 
worth of his money, and the conductors, 
so far as our experience goes, show their 
patrons every possible attention. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Boston Type Founpry.—The elegant 
new dress in which the American Fournal 
of Education appears, is furnished by the 
Boston Type Founpry. 

Mr. J. A. St. John is the representative 
of this Company in St. Louis, located at 
207 Chestnut street, where all orders will 
be promptly filled with a class of goods 
which for years have stood the very first 
in the country. Don’t fail, when you visit 
St. Louis, to call and look over this estab- 
lishment. 

ee oo 

Tue Latest.—Lately, at the wholesale 
warerooms of the General Agents, Messrs. 
Viele & Mills, No. 214 North Fifth street, 
in this city, we had the pleasure of listen- 
ing to the far-famed ‘‘ Arion” piano. 
More truthfully it might be styled the 
“Enchanting.” Its tones are like the low, 
soft murmur of distant waters, mingling 
with the music of birdlike voices. The 
treble breaks upon the ear brightly and 
joyously as marriage-bells ringing liquid 
crystals. Anon the distant rolling thun- 
ders of the noble bass keeps grand accord. 
As the swaying storm-winds evolve the 
multitude of all nature’s sounds, the in- 
creasing diapason yields a wild concord of 
sublime melody. One feels bewildered at 
the weird attractions of the instrument. 
The artist’s pen cannot paint the living 
power of its fascinations which holds one 
enthralled, fearful of the ending of the de- 
licious sound. 

Dropping poetic descriptions for the 
practical, this patented Arion piano is 
simply the perfection of a musical instru- 
ment. Its wondrous power of continu- 
ance of tone (‘‘ off tone,”) and the equality 
of symphony, allow the complete produc- 
tion of the reverberation or echo effect— 
each rising cord being the prototype, in 
purity and power, of the lower; and it has 
that power of extension or projection of its 
tones heretofore peculiar to full Grands 
only—filling the parlors full to overflow- 
ing. The uniform preservation of the same 
quality of tone under the strongest forte 
effects, is usually fine (none so that harsh 
metallic noise produced in many pianos by 
hard playing)—swelling from lute-like 
softness of the grandeur, of « full orches- 
tra, and in its decadence fading as slowly 
and impalpable as the organ tone, without 
change of quality. 

Among the many pianos w: have exam- 
ined, no one approaches the Arion in the 
simple, reasonable construction of the four 
vital parts of a piano. 
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ESTABLISHED 15840. 


J. BLATTNER, 























No. 220 N. Fourth Street, 
ST. LOUIS. 





Manufacturer and Importer of 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
for Schools, Colleges, etc. 
ENGINEERS & SURVEYORS’ 
INSTRUMENTS, 

MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, 
BAROMETERS, THERMOMETERS, 
GALVANIC BATTERIES, &c. 
&@> Illustrated Catalogue gratis. 





A. S. MERMOD. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST JEWELRY HOUSE IN 


D. C. JACCARD. 


THE WEST. 





D.C. JACCARD & CO,., 


Nos. 401 AND 403 NORTH FOURTH STREET (Cor. Locust, Odd Fellows’ Hall), ST. LOUIS, MO 


ARE THE SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE CELEBRATED 
LNHLVd GNV 


D. C. JACCARD 
MINIATURE LOCKET, 
QNIGNIM WALS 





The most Desirable Watch that is made for an Heirloom or Family Relic! 


MAane Watches a specialty, we have an immense Stock of those of our own make, also of the 

WaLtHaMm, Howarp, and EvGcin Watcugs (for which we are Special Agents), in Gold and 
Silver Cases, for sale at the VERY LOWEST PRICES. Our stock of SILVERWARE is the grandest in 
the West or South, and comprises complete cases of Spoon and Fork Ware, Tea Sets, Castors, &c. 


Immense Assortment of Diamonds, Clocks, 


Bronzes, Silver Plated Ware, etc. 
#~ Send for Price List and Catalogue of Silverware and Watches. Orders promptly attended to. 
49° When in St. Louis you are invited to inspect this Magnificent Establishment, on Corner of 
Fourth and Locust Streets. 
Cc. F. MATHEY. 


GOODMAN KING. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


ae iF ae 


D. Appleton & Co. 


New SERIES OF DRAWING Books 


in 


PROF. HERMANN KRUSI, 


Of the Oswego Normal School, 


Inventive Drawing (Synthetic Series) 
NOW READY. 


ROF. KRUSI’S aim in the preparation of his books has been to remedy the defect of the old methods 

of drawing, and to place the art itself where it properly belongs, as one of the most valuable and 
efficient of educational agencies. 

He divides his work into four distinct parts, progressive in arrangement, and each one calculated for a 
different grade of school, Each part or series consists of a manual for teachers, and of several drawing- 
books for the use of the pupils. 

Part I, or the Synthetic Series, is calculated for Primary Schools. The manual for teachers contains 
full directions for the development of a course of exercises, in which the pupil is continually called upon 
to invent forms instead of copying them, thus avoiding the monotony and weariness of the usual primary 
lessons. By this means the mind is kept active in devising new combinations, and a great variety of 
faculties are brought into exercise. The exercises are so elastic as to accommodate themselves to every 
capacity; and a full development of this portion of the work leads directly to the art of designing. The 
practice of the inventive exercises gives breadth and freedom to movement, and keeps the mind constantly 
active and interested in the creation of new forms. . 

The drawing-books belonging to the Synthetic Series give practical applications of the principles 
developed by the inventive exercises. They contain the outlines of familiar eiecte, and are arranged in 
such a progressive order that pupils wilf have no difficulty in reproducing them, They give definite 
limits to freedom of movement, and end in giving the mt po forms of vegetable and animal organisms. 

This system is to be followed by three others, adapted respectively to intermediate, senior, and high 
schools. The manuals for teachers will contain directions so specific and minute, that teachers unac. 
quainted with drawing may successfully introduce them into school. 

Specimen set of Drawing Books—four numbers—and Teachers’ Manual, sent for $1.00. 

Address, C. E LANE. Agent, 307 North Fourth Street, St. Louis. 
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Educational Series 


Study. 
UYOT’S GEOGRAPHIES. 








Address 
H. DE SILVER & CO., 
ublishers, 
31 South Sixth Strect, Philadelphia. 


NEW 
Seedling Grapes. 


I AM prepared to furnish, at the following rates, 
several New Seedling Grapes of great promise | en ae ? 
and excellence: Golden Concord, 1 year, $1 each; | Wai Sdome. HERLAND’S PATENT 
$10 per dozen; $70 per 100. ° 
Esrly York, two weeks earlier than Hartford Pro. | ENNEY’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
lific, 1 year, $3 each; $30 per dozen. | 
New Haven, ripens with Hartford, #3 each. 


GRAPE WOOD. 
i AY’S RHETORIC, COMPOSITION AND 
Golden Concord Cuttings, #3 per 100; $25 per | LOGIC 


1000. Early York and New Haven Buds, $5 per 100. | 
“This, in our judgment, is the best dark grape yet | 

produced by hybridizing, not only on account of its 

early maturity. but also its exceeding sweetness 

Z é “Wa. F. Cozzens.” 

JOHN VALLE, New Haven, Mo., 

“ orthe Rural World office. 


sT. LOUIS 


Paper Warehouse. 
H. B. GRAHAM & BRO.,| 


- : . ublishers, 
No. 113 North Second oot. LOUIS. | 654 Broadway, New York City. 





— NEW SERIES ARITHMETIGCS, 
 recmeeate PHILOSOPHIES. 
XOOLEY’S CHEMISTRIES. 





ee OBJECT LESSONS SERIES. 
» 


UYOT’S WALL MAPS. 


es MAGNETIC GLOBES. 


Address 4B Descriptive Catalogues and Special Circulars 
in regard to alt of our School Text-Books. Teachers’ 
Reference Library Books and Selected Miscellaneous 
List, suited to the need of Teachers, may always be 
had on application. 

49~ Correspondence of Teachers and personal 
visitation is exceedingly welcome to us always, and 
is most cordially invited. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 





| . 
3 id for RAGS at our Rag Warehouse MADISON BABCOCK, Agent 
Oy, 4 Street, and Lovet. wae | 708 Chestnut Street, St. lealo, Mo. 
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FOR 1878. 


ITH RETAIL PRICED DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE OF SEEDS, now ready, 
and will be mailed free to all applicants. 
Wholesale prices of all kinds of Seeds furnished 
todealers, Address 
PLANT SEED CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


ultiisin 











‘ &- Guipg is now published guarterly, 25 
cents pays for the year, four numbers, which is 
not half the cost. Those who afterwards send money 
to the amount of One Dollar or more for Seeds may 
also order Twenty-five Cents worth extra—the price 
paid for the Guide. 

The January number is beautiful, giving plans for 
making Rural Homes, Designs for Dining Table 
Decorations, Window Gardens, &c , and containing 
a mass of information invaluable to the lover of 
flowers. One hundred and fifty pages, on fine tinted 
paper, some five hundred Engravings and a superb 
Colored Plate and Chromo Cover. The first edition 
of two hundred thousand just printed in English and 
German, and ready to send out. 

JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 

















IN EYGLISH, FRENCH and GERMAN. 
Mailed free to all Applicants. 





LEWIS & GROSHON’S 


STYLES FOR FALL. 
GENTS’ DRESS HATS, 
STYLISH BUSINESS HATS, 
YOUTHS ¢ BOYS’ HATS. 


211 N. Fourtru St., - - ST. LOUIS. 
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y THE 
ARIO make to get until you write for 
| our Illustrated Circular, which 


PIANO we mail free. The 


“ARION PIANO” 
) 1S THE 


contains four patented im. 
BEST ! 


| provements that make it more 


TSE 


| GASE MONEY by pur. 
chasing the best Piano. 
Forte. Do not decide what 





durable than any Piano in the 
market. Write for Circular, 
All are fully Warranted. 


THE 


Estey Cottage 


SxS 


ORGAN, 


ae THE NEW AND 

beautiful Vox Jubilanti and Vox Humana 
stops, not to be found in any other Organ. See 
new style cases, and hear their rich pipe-like tone. 
It takes less money to buy them than any others, 
Nearly 50,000 now in use. 5,000 made yearly. 
All warranted. Prices $60 to $750. ite, a0 
Circulars mailed on application, 





When writ. 


ing please state in what paper you saw this 
vertisement. 


Sheet Music and Musical Merchandise, sup- 
plied at the lowest cash prices, 
VIELE & MILLS, Gen’l Agents. 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 








214 North Fifth Street, 
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1873! 
‘The Western Publishing and 
School Furnishing Co., 


406, 708 & 710 CHESTNUT STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO.., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


GoTHIc ScHOOL FURNITURE. 


PRICE LIST OF SCHOOL DESKS. 
FIRST CLASS. 


“THE TRIUMPKPH.” 








Rear Seat. 


HIS new Desk and Seat, prepared for our 1873 trade, presents many new and valuable features. The 

design and beauty of the Castings exceed any combination heretofore offered. The wood and iron 
are dovetailed together. By this means we are enabled to make a s/at back, securing a curvature more 
perfectly fitted to the form than we have before been able to attain, since narrow slats, fastened on with 
screws, are sure to become loose. Our Curved-back and other Desks possess many great advantages, in 
the Patent Hinge, wide continuous flanges for attachment of wood work, comfortable curves, broad bases, 
and strength of castings, which we have not — to fully enumerate. These Desks are made with ash 
top, and walnut and ash alternated slats in back and seat, elegantly finished in oil or coach varnish. 
Thoroughly kiln-dried and perfect lumber on/y is used. 


SIZES AND PRICES DOUBLE DESKS. 






Size. Long. High. Wide. Age Accommodated, 
No. 1, Norms... Beesseseron coccsceses 42 inch. 164 inch. 34 inch 1§ to 20 years. 
No. 2, High School.. ae . oe 13 to20 “ 

No. 3, Grammar ............ ae “a © moe 1zto16 “ 

No. 4, First Intermediate........... eooe.g0 a -—. - 1oto13 * 

No. 5, Second Intermediate.....+-...... iw 12 = ee sau. 

No. : Primaryeecesseoe..cseeee eeeeeee eS > _ So stog * 

SIZES AND PRICES SINGLE DESKS. 

Sire. Long. High. Wide. Age Accommodated. 
No. 1, Norm:l .e.s...... ee ee +eee24 Inch, of inch 34 inch. 18 to 20 years, 
No. 2, High School......... ee ee | led 15 = as 1sto20 “ 

No, 3, Grammar. ......eccseceses.....e- Talon 14 . = = 1z2to16 “ 

No. 4, First Intermediate.................21 “ | Oe aw US 1oto13 

No. §, Second Intermediate...............18 “ Se > es Storm *“ 

No. 6, Primary...e+eeeeeees i 10h * 43 * sm 9 * 


Rear Seats to each size, single and double, one-half the above widths. Double, for sizes 1, 2, 3, 4, 
double, for sizes 5,6. Single, for sizes 1, 2, 3, 4; single, for sizes 5, 6. 


The Patent Curvedenk Gothic, 








Tue OLD AND EsTABLISHED Favorite. 800,000 Sop IN 1870-71-72. 
HIS Desk is so well known, thata mention of its strong points is hardly necessary. They are— 


1. Its Curved Back 2 Its Curved Slat Folding Seat 3 Its Noiseless Hinge. 4. Its Foot 
Rest. 5. Its Braces. 6. Its Patent Non-corrosive Ink-wells. These features establish it as the best Com- 
mon School Desk now made. The Curved Back and Seat were designed by Professor Cutter, the eminent 
Physiologist, and are true to anatomical principles; the inclination of the former, and the curve of the 
latter, are so correct that they conform exactly to the person of the occupant, securing an easy, upright 
and healthy position 

N. B.—We call especial attention to the braces and their advantages They are original with, and 
peculiar to, this Desk. Their use is obvious. They extend to the floor, at the best angle to secure solidity 
and firmness. They accomplish this so thoroughly that the strongest person cannot shake the Desk 


Thus a pupil in one seat cannot disturb another by the roughest movement. This security is particularly 


desirable in writing. Aside from this advantage, a desk thus braced will outlast any two others 


Its wood work is walnut or cherry, of the best quality, thoroughly kiln-dried, finished in oil or coach 


varnish. 


The Castings have, 1st, A very broad base and much larger feet than any other made, thus admitting a 
f nm the floor. ad, A wide continuous 
lugs used by others 3d. Such a con. 
struction as to admit the use of our new Patent Braces, making six instead of four feet, and our Patent 
Adjustable Foot-rest. They are fully warranted; by actual test they have sustained a weight of over 


gaan: number of screws, and so st a ter stability u 
ange for attachment to wood work, instead of the small separat 


sizes 5, 6. 


Rear Seats, single and double, one-half the above widths. 
Single, for sizes 1, 2, 3, 4; single, for sizes 5 and 6, 


SIZES AND PRICES SINGLE DESKS. 


Size. Long. High. Wide. Age Accommodated, 
No. 1, High School.......... eo. sececeee34 inch, 16 inch. 33 inch. 15 to 20 years. 
No. 2, Grammar....... Fee -  iilaeg Bde 12to 16 “ 

No, 3, First Intermediate .. ............31 ee 29¢ 1oto13 “* 

No. 4, Second Intermediate............ we © a. * es S8toi “* 

No. §& Primary..... os.....cccccccssscsceds eg " si 9 * 


Double, for sizes 1, 3, 3, 4; double, for 





manufacture, and have the same hinged slat seat 


Xecitation Seats, of any length, per lineal foot. 


made for packing and delivery at the 
rests, braces, etc., to entirely complete the Desks, are 


for cash within 60 days from shipment of goods. 


SECOND CLASS. 
THE PATENT GOTHIC DESK 





HIS Desk is made to meet the wants of District Schools, where comfort and convenience is desired 

rather than elegance of finish. Its castings are equal in quality and weight to those of any Desk we 
The wood work is ash, of the best quality, finished in 
shellac. Each Desk has our Patent Non-corrosive Ink Well. 


PRICES AND SIZES DOUBLE DESKS. 


Size. Long. Wide. Age Accommodated. 
Size 2, ee ee eer ere Poa sss bentane cases 14 to 20 years. 
Size 3. 40 or 42 by 2o$inch........ ee Obbo58, ChE eC. seeue 10 to 14 years. 
Size 4. ee ee. rr err re eres 5 to 10 years. 


Rear Seats to match each size, $4 50. 
N. B.—Single Desksf this style are not made—and only three sizes of double ones, 


For Teachers’ Desks, see our large Illustrated Circular and Special Price List. 

About Shipping —We ship all Desks, except one with each order, in knock-down; this method secures 
low freight rates, and obviates all possibility of breakage i the one Desk is put up ready for use, ahd with 
our printed directions will enable one to put together the Gotnic Desks for 25 cents each. No charge is 

bepot or Wharf-boat in this city; and all screws, ink-wells, foot- 


included without extra cost. 


8% The price lists given above are net prices, and subject to no discounts, with the single exception 
that 50 cents per desk on first-class, and 30 cents on second-class desks and back seats, will be deducted 





- FASTEN YOUR WINDOWS 


WITH THE 
REISINGER SASH LOCK AND SUPPORT. 
TR: Nesting 


















sash; cheap, dura- 
ble,easily applied ; 
» holds sash at any 
place desired, and 
at sclf-fastener 
when sash _ is 
Circular 
six copper- 
pronzed Locks, as 
samples, sent to 
wny address in the 
United States, 
P 
aS 












nents to the trade. | 
Agents wanted | 
yerywhere. | 
. C. DEMMING, | 

Treasurer, | 


Box 367, 
Harrisburg, Pa. | 


D. AUDE & BRO., 


STEAM 


Furniture Factory. 


N ANUFACTURERS of all kinds of BED 

STEADS, TABLES, DESKS, SECRE 
TARIES, BOOK.CASES, etc. 

N. W. Corner Seventeenth Street and Cass Avenue, 
ST. LOUIS. 








ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


GEORGE P. ROWELL & COo., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
No. 41 Park Row, New York. 








FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
SiticATE Book SLATES 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


IGHT, Portable, Noiseless, Durable. Univer 
sally used in Schools. Silicate Wall-Slating 
makes the best Wall or Wo: den Blackboard. Put 
up in cans with full directions, and boxed for ship- 
ping safely with books and other goods. 
Price RepuceD.—Pints, $1 50; quarts, $2 50; 
half-gallon, $5 co; gallon, $9 oo. 
N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 
Manufactory and Salesroom: 
Corner FuLToN and Cuurcn Sts., New York. 


SIEGEL & BOBB, 
- Wholesale and Retail Dealers 


Gas and Coal Oil Fixtures, 


Gasoline Fixtures and Burners, 


COAL OIL LAMPS 
FOR 


CHURCHES ¢ SCHOOLHOUSES. 





WROUGHT IRON PIPE AND FITTINGS. 


&a@ Public and Private Buildings fitted up with 
STEAM, GAS and WATER. 

Agents for the BEST GAS MACHINE in the 
country. 


No. 203 North Fifth street, 
: ST. LOUIS, MO. 





“HUYOM LINVWA 


HALLS SAFE&LOCK Co. 








1 pounds without injury. 
SIZES AND PRICES DOUBLE DESKS. 

Size. Long. High. Wide. Age Accommodated. 
Bs Ri ee. CONGO... swiss eanse sendy 42 inch. 16 inch, 33 inch. 15 to 20 years. 
No. 2, Grammar. ee TT = ne a. ? izto16 “ 
No, 3, First Intermediate........ aseseeee.go ies = oto “* 

©. 4, Second Intermediate....:...... og © ae er ha. Se P NNEDY, Wedding Card Engraver, 309 
Wo. 5, Primary .......ccccocee.rcscce-cosge Walks a © £e.o * e orth Fourth Street, St. Louis, 








o2 N. Fourts St., ST. LOUIS. 
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THE GREAT 
BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


The Unabridged, Enlarged and Corrected edition of 
DR. WM. SMITH’S 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 


Comprising its Antiquities, Biography, Geograph 
= ‘Natural History. Edited by Prof, Henarto 
Batcnu Hackett and Ezra Assott, LL.D. 
The original English edition reproduced without 
mutilation, text and illustration complete, with 
manifold textual errors corrected, and important 
additions made under the direction of the two 
most competent editors in America. In four vol- 
umes, 8vo, 3666 pp., with 596 illustrations. 

PRICES AND STYLES, 
In cloth, beveled edges, strongly bound..... $26 00 


In fall sheep ...scc.... 22.000. Ocssess nace’ ++ 30 00 
er rr ee 35 00 
tbs vevenccesiecsene. sad 30 00 
In full calf. .cccccc..ss.sscees nek aieae hap ath 45 00 


HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. 
THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, Cambridge. 


ONE REASON MORE 


Why Hurp & HovGurton’s (Riverside Press) un, 
abridged, enlarged and corrected edition of 
SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 
is better than the English edition of the same, and 
thus the best Bible Dictionary in the English lan- 
guage, is that the ripest scholarship of America has 
been called in by the editors, and most valuable 
additions made by men who know what American 
students want. The references to books have been 
immensely increased, especially to books accessible 
to Americans. 


E BELL FOUNDRY, 
B U C K EY Established in 1837. 
Superior Beils for Churches, 
Schools, etc., of Pare Cop- 
per and Tin, fully war- 
ranted, and mounted with 
our Latest Improved 
Rotary Hangings, the 
best in use. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, — 
102 & 1048. Sccond 8, Cincinnati, 


L. M. RUMSEY & CO., Agents, 
811 North Main street, St.“Louis, Mo. 


MENEELY BELLS. 


980 yy Re for Churches, Acade- 
Pa mies, Factories, etc., ot 
, <o which more have been made at 
m2 this establishment than at all 
other foundries in the countr 
Es-combined. Al! Bells warranted. 
An Illustrated Catalogue sent 
free upon applic:tion to 
E.A. & é. R. MENEELY, 
West Troy, N. Y. 


H. & L. CHASE, 


BAGS, 


Cotton and Linen Seamless, Gunny, Burlap, Paper, 
Cotton and Jute Bacs for Wheat, Corn, 
Wool, Bran, Flour Potatces, Seeds 
Dried Fruits, Salt, Hams, 
Etc., Ete. 
BAGGING, TwINE AND SgconpD Hanp BAGS. 
Sacks printed to order. 
NO. 17 N. MAIN STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


| The WESTERN 
HoME JOURNAL, the 
° eat Kansas News. 
paper, contains full news of lands, settlements, new 
towns, railroads, &c., in all parts of Kansas. Price 
two dollars per aunum. A fine pocket map of the 
State, showing county lines, railroads, &c., free to 
each subscriber. Map alone, $1.00. Address 
WESTERN Home JourNAL, Lawrence, Kansas. 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 
S. M. PETTENGILL & CO., 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
47 Park Row, New York. 








































For PURITY AND STRENCTH 





It is Unequalied. 


ELGIN 


WATCHES 


FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


OrrFice Grn. Sur’r Erte RAILWAY, 
Ew YORK, Feb, 7, 1870. 
T. M. Avery, Esq., President National Watch Co., 
Chicago, Ill.: 

Dear S1r—Having for about three months tested, 
in various ways, the “time-keeping” qualities of 
one of your Elgin Watches, I most cheerfully award 
it the praise that is its due. For one month the 
Watch was carried by one of our Locomotive Engi- 
neers, and since then by different persons, so that its 
full value as a time-keeper could be known under 
different modes of treatment. I will simply say that 
it has given perfect satisfaction, and in my opinion 
is as near perfection as I believe it possible a watch 
can be made. ee 

L,. H. RUCKETL, Gen. Supt. 


Orrice GEn’L Sup’t U. P. R. R., 
Omana, Neb., Dec. 16, 1869. 
Hon. T. M. Avery, President National Watch Co., 
Chicago, Ill. : 

Dear Str—During the months that I have carried 
one of your B. W. Raymond Watches it has not 
failed to keep the time with so much accuracy as to 
leave nothing to desire in this regard. 

For accuracy in nee bane er beauty of movenient 
and finish, your watches challenge my admiration 
and arouse my pride as an American, and I am con- 
fident that, in all respects, they will compete success- 
fully in the markets of the world with similar manu- 
factures of older nations. They need only to be 
known to be appreciated. Yours, most respectfully, 

Cc. G. HAMMOND, Gen. Supt. 





Various grades and prices made to suit different 
tastes. No Movements retailed by the pone ag 

4a7-Call on your Jeweler, and ask to see the Elgin 
Watches. . 

Business Office and Salesroom NATIONAL 
WATCH COMPANY, corner Green and Wash- 
ington streets, Chicago. 


NEW BOOKS! 


JUST FROM THE PRESS. 
SYPHER’S 


Art of Teaching 


SCHOOL. 


1 VOLUME, 16mo., CLOTH, 327 pp. 


Shae highest authority for the best means and 
methods of correct instruction. Every teacher 
should have a copy. None can afford to be without 
it. Price, $1 50. Sent by inail, prepaid, to any 
part of the United States. 
It teaches— 
How To Estasiisn ScHoots. How To OrGAN- 
1ZE ScHooLts. How To TEacH SCHOOLS. 
WuHaAT To TEACH, AND THE BEsT Way OF 


DoInG IT. 
‘ CONTENTS: 


CHAPTER I—Education. 
= II—Discipline. 
= 11I—School Authorities. 
sai IV—Organization, 

V—Management. 

ViI—Methods of Instruction—(Teach- 
ing the Alphabet, Orthography, 
Letter Method, Word Method, 


etc.) 

“ ViI—Methods of Instruction—Con- 
tinued (Reading, Declamation, 
and Composition. ) 

VIlI—Methods of Instructien—Con- 

tinued. (Arithmetic.) 

sa 1X—Methods of Instruction—Contin- 
ued, (Geography.) 

X—Methods of Instruction—Contin- 
ued. (Botany and Geology.) 

ba XI—Methods of Instruction—Contin. 
ued. (Grammar.) 

XII—Methods of Instruction—Con. 
tinued. (Anatomy, Philosophy, 
and Chemistry.) 

XI1II—Methods of Instruction—Con. 

tinued. (Penmanship, Draw- 
ing and Music.) 





- XIV—Methods of Instruction—Con- 
tinued, (History) 

- XV—On Furniture and Apparatus. 

42 XVI—Higher Education. 

“5 XV 1I—Government. 


XVIII—Books, Manufacture and sale 
of—Too many Books on one 
Subject, etc., etc. 


CAMP’S OUTLINE MAPS— 
Three Editions...... seeseeee.. $20, $25 and $30 


CAMP’S GEOGRAPHIES— 


Higher....ccccccscccccscccccsccccccccccc $1. 
Intermediate... .c0ce-ccccccccccccccccsccce g 
60 


Primaryocscccccsccsccecccccccccvccceccers 
CAMP’S KEY TO OUTLINE MAPS...... 60 


WEBB’S FIRST LESSONS IN LAN- 
GUAGE AND DRAWING........+e000 625 


CUTTER’S ANATOMICAL CHARTS— 
Three Editions..........++++--$10, $12 and $1 


1.00 


aay Any of our books mailed, postpaid, on re. 
ceipt of wholesale price. 


ADDRESS: 
WESTERN PUBLISHING 
AND 
SCHOOL FURNISHING CoO. 
No. 706,708 & 710 Chestnut St., ; 





SAINT LOUIS. 





JUBILEE 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 


OBSERVER, 


The Great American Religious and Secular 


FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


THE FIRST 


Half Century 


of our career being about to close, and the OBSERVER 
being now in the vigor of its manhood, stronger and 
better than ever, we purpose a 


NEW DEPARTURE, 


on the same principles, with full ranks, fresh vigor, 
flushed hopes, flying colors, and faith in the strength 
and truth of our work. Those who know the Os. 


1873. . 1873. 


SERVER are all right, and will stand by us; butthere 


are thousands in our land who do not know us; and 
to all such we extend the invitation, 


TRY US! 


Take the OBSERVER into P oe houses for a year, 
and judge for yourselves of its value. 

have read it for years appreciate it more and more. 
Our subscribers are constantly expressing them. 
selves thus: “ Jcannot do without it.” ‘* Itis worth 


double it’scost.”” “ The best paper published.” “I 


shall take it as long as I live,” &c., & 


mine: 
SERVER Shall be in the front rank. 


It has stood confessedly at the head of the religi- 


ous press for a period of 


FIFTY YEARS. 


In its columns are found both the religious and 


secular news that is desired in any family, while all 


that has the taint of error, or is likely to do harm, is 
sedulously shut out. The invaluable JUBILEE 


YEAR BOOK will be issued in January, and sent 


to every subscriber 
GRATIS! 

THREE DOLLARS A YEAR WITH THE 
JUBILEE YEAR BOOK. 
Sypney E, Morse & Co., 

37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 
Sa Send for a sample copy. 





THE WHITEWATER WAGON | 


tion and Freight. 
Also, SPRING and HALF 
eae SPRING WAGONS, war- 
=ranted the best in the 
= = market. Send for de- 
scriptive circular. 


‘SEMPLE, BIRGE & CO., 
FI io asa ste vars adem 


ROCKY ares 


Greatest Weekly Newspaper of the Great West. 









Fifteenth year. Advertisein it. 4ocolumns. 


e 
$3 per year. Send stamp for specimen copy to WM. 
WM N. BYERS, Denver, CoLorapo. 





The Great Through Passenger Route 
—TO-- 
KANSAS, NEBRASKA, COLORADO, NEW 
MEXICO, UTAH AND PACIFIC COAST, 
IS VIA THE OLD RELIABLE 


HANNIBAL & ST. JOSEPH 
Suort Line via Quincy. 


HREE FAST EXPRESS TRAINS cross the 

Mississippi at Quincy, and Missouri at Kansas 

City on IRON BRIDGES, with Pullman Sleeping 
Palaces and Palace Day Coaches from 


QUINCY TO ST. JOSEPH, KANSAS CITY, 
DENVER, NEBRASKA CITY, 
AND OMAHA, 


Without Change of Cars. 
Ail the great Rg om Passenger Lines from the 


East connect with the Hannibal and St. Joseph, by 
-— of Quincy. 
e 


sure your tickets read by this old reliable line. | 


For sale at all ticket offices. 

For Denver, Cheyenne, Salt Lake, Sacra- 
mento and San Francisco passengers have choice of 
route, either via Kansas City and Denver, or St. 
Joseph and Omaha. 

‘At connections via Quincy are direct and perfect. 


O. S. LYFORD, 
General Superintendent. 
P. B. GROAT, General Ticket Agent. 





GENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE—To 
sell the best low-priced Corn Sheller ever 
patented. Let Farmers and everybody else who has 
corn to shell send for circular to 
“FAMILY CORN SHELLER CO.,” 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Those who 


¢.—all which 
is very gratifying to the publishers, who are deter- 
ef that, as in the past so in the future, the Os- 


OR Farm, Planta- | 


EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS 


E. F. Hobart & Co. 


ST. LOUIS. 


ILE WESTERN, a Magazine devoted to Edu. 
cation, Science and Literature. $2.00 a year. 


SCHOOL RECORDS. 





Teacher’s Daily Register, size 1 .....++++.... $4 00 
- Le bs SIZE 2....ccccee.... 200 
- Ss = BIBS Bok. cocccccces 1 00 
OE CIM IOOEE on sas nxcaeasadsdecceces ° 75 
Pocket Class Bookisscccesccecsccccsccsccs cove 30 
Monthly Reports, per 100....cescsees.sscoeee 50 
School Diary, perdoz __........ ceagaceees 1 20 
Illinois Monthly Schedule, per quire ........ ey 
Illinois Quarterly Schedule, per quire. = 
School Mottoes, 20 in set—per set ...+........ 1 00 
REWARD CARDS. 
Reward Cards, in cheap colors, per doz...... $ 10 


Gold Reward Cards, printed in gold and em. 
bellished with fine chromo vignettes, 10 
cards in a package: 








No. 9, per package... .......... 1§ 

0. 10, = eeceee 20 

No. 11, ba eeeccces 20 

No. 15, a erry Rome 25 

No. 16, * ida . 25 

No. 20, be eegeetslitec’ Veraes oes 30 
Large Reward Cards—Chromos of Birds, 72 


varieties—per doz...... aetaseddactanccacd ee 50 


HOBART’S HELPS TO SCHOOL MANAGE. 
MENT. 


This system of Tickets has been thoroughly tested 
for several years in the St. Louis Public Schools and 
elsewhere, and has proved efficient and convenient. 
It is only necessary that the teacher should take 
some pains to give credits only to those scholars 
who have done a fair day’s work, and it becomes a 
most effectual check on all wrong-doing, and en- 
courages all that is right. A ticket isa more tangi- 
ble and real thing to a child than a mark in a regis- 
ter, and it has the great —- of being the 
means of constant communication between teacher 
and parent. 

Each box contains 500 checks of one credit, 

125 tickets of five credits, 75 tickets of 25 


credits, 20 elegant reward cards. Price of 

GOR COMIBIEES, vc ccciccves cctacdasesseccenss $1 So 
Additional Checks of one credit, per 100...... 10 
Tickets of five credits, per 100.........-c000.5 25 
Tickets of twenty-five credits ............. 75 


Sent by mail prepaid on receipt of the price. 
WE ALSO PUBLISH 


Sub-District Record Books and Blanks. 
Township Record Books and Blanks. 
| a District Books and Blanks. 
| nd Record Books and Blanks 
for all School Officers. 
| Send orders to E. F. HOBART & CO., 
{ 615 Chestnut street, St. Louis. 





SAMPLE 


(ONE-FOURTH FULL SIZE) 
—Oor— 


| Hobart’s Model Monthly Report. 


Ae i eae ee TS 
REPORT OF 
HENRY FIELD, 


VINE HILL SCHOOL, ROOM NO. 1, 
Month ending January 30th, 1871 


| 
| 
| 











No. half days absent, «-~ « 
No. of timestardy. - - - 6 
*Attendance, - - - 83 
*Deportment, - - - 97 
Geography = - = | 9%) 





Grammar - - 


Arithmetic - - = | 75) 





Spelling - - - + | 93) 


Scholarship. 


| Reading and punctuation 90; 
| History - - - - ‘80 
| 6)510 
*AverageScholarship - - 85 





} *Standing - - - - - 88 





| *100 signifies perfect. Teacher, 
CO cemsasee=5 


| _—s 
| 


| 
| 








Parents or guardians will please sign and detach 
this slip and return it to the teacher. 


ROR e eee eee wnee Feet ene oe eeee 


Parent or Guardian, 


Sold at the low price of 50 cents per 100. Address 


E. F. Hobart & Co., 


ST. LOUIS. 


GENTS. WANTED—For the following 
MAPS, which are having a rapid sale: 
| New County Map of United States, with Cens us. 

| New County Map of Texas and Indian Territory. 
New Sectional Map of Arkansas, 

New Sectional Map of Kansas. 

New Sectional Map of Missouri. 

Also, Charts, Photographs, Luhoumene and 
Picture Frames. Do not fail to send for Circular 
and see our terms. dress 

E. H. agen Het Mop Eaporinas, 
31 ust street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Liberal terms to dealers 
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NEWEST 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


—_o—— 


NATIONAL SERIES. 


——!)—— 


WATSON’S CHILD'S SPELLER.—Printed in 
Imitation of Writing, or Orthography as we use 
it. To aid the memory by familiarity with the 


T 
| 
| 


A MISTAKE! 


e+ o<e -—-— - - 


HE School Directors, Trustees, Teachers, Pupils and Parents who fail to read the ; gta, 


{ 


DENTISTRY. 
OLTON DENTAL ASSOCIA. 


TION, 517 Olive street (north 
side of street), St. Louis, Mo., origin- 
ators of Nitrous Oxide Gas to extract 


Teeth without pain. 
Gas always — and harmless. 
ance, 


A Lady con. 


ntly in attenc Filling and platework done 


following statements make a gveat mistake, because the subject of the Aealth of | thoroughly at moderate rates. 


the millions of children attending our public schools must not be ignored. 
Health is the first requisite to success in any undertaking, and it is a fact that great 
multitudes of children have been disabled for dzfe, because the school desks upon 


| which they sat were not made on physiological principles. 


forms of words, and to teach the smallest learners | 


to read writing. Adjunct to the Independent 
Readers, National Series, Price 25 cents. For 
examination, post-paid, 13 cents. 


CLARK’S BEGINNER’S GRAMMAR.—On the 
Diagram System, as improved and perfected by 
the author, with the addition of Illustrated Object 
Lessons. Part I. is adapted to youngest scholars, 
and the whole forms a complete Brief Course in 
one volume. Price 60 cents. 
examination, 20 cents, post-paid. 

MONTEITH’S COMPREHENSIVE GEOG 
RAPHY.—A “series” in one volume, i 
vendent of all others, presenting simultaneously 
ey Astronomical, Descriptive, Physical and 
Historical Geography, with Allen’s Map-Drawing 
and Globe-Making. Illustrated by magnificent 
Relief Maps, or photographic bird's-eye views. 
Price 31.60. For examination (unbound copy), 
post-paid, 50 cents. 


STEELE’S FOURTEEN WEEKS IN PHYSI. | 


OLOGY .—The latest work of this popular author. 
It presents the subject in its most attractive, most 
practical and simplest aspect. To the student it 
will be worth four times its cost in doctor’s bills. 
Price $1.50. For examination, 75 cents. 


FOLSOM’S LOGICAL BOOK-KEEPING.—In 
which the subject is reduced to an Exact Science, 
and shorn of most of its difficulties by a system of 
Diagrams and balancing of Values. It appeals 
tothe reasoning powers of the pupil, and casts 
rote learning to the winds. For examination, go 
cents, post-paid. 


JEPSON’S MUSIC READERS teach the subject 

rogressively—the scholar learning to read music 

“ methods similar to those employed in teaching 

him to read printed language. Teachers without 

musical attainments can use them with facility. 
Each 75 cents, post-paid. 

NORTHEND'S YOUNG DECLAIMER.—New 
selections in Prose. Poetry and Dialogue for the 
younger class of pupils, Post-paid, 75 cents. 

NATIONAL SCHOOL CURRENCY.—A_ new 
idea. A system of Rewards representing Money 
—a Debit and « redit account being kept with each 
pupil, his capital and gains in school money repre- 
senting his Proficiency. Sample set, 10 cents, 
post-paid. Complete set forschool of fifty pupils, 
$1.50, post-paid. 


—) - 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


oo 


A.S. Barnes & Co., 


ria & 113 WiiitaM St., 


DESCRIPTIVE 


113 & 115 StaTe St., 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


“FOR 15 YEARS 


S UN I IA ¥ We have made the selection 


and sale of Sunday School 


SCHOOL Libraries and Requisites 


A SPECIALTY. 
7 |J. W. McINTYRE, 
BOOKS. 
CHEAP HOMES! 


(500d [ nvestments ! 


ISSOURI Agricultural College Lands. Send 

address and postage for pamphlet containing 
lists, terms and valuable information about Mis- 
souri. J. W SUTHERLAND, State Com. 
missioner, No 16 8S. Fifth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


~SYPHER’S » 
ART OF 


Teaching School. 


JUST FROM THE PRESS OF THE 
WESTERN PUBLISHING 


AND 


SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. 











ENT by mail prepaid, on receipt of the retail 
price, 81.50. County Superintendent Isaac H. 
Brown, of DeSoto, Mo., in speaking of it says: 

* I consider that no Teacher, whether 
possessed of the usual Normal School Methods or 
not, should be without a work containing so many 
valuable hints on the Education of Children. Its 
treatment of the whole subject of youth training is 
at once natural and logical. 


- 


Unbound copy for | 


inde. | 


4S. Fifth Street, St. Louis. | 


‘THE PATENT GOTHIC DESK, 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





As you see by the cut, exactly conforms to the body when the person is sitting in an 


upright, easy position. 
price tor 1873. 
construction, comfortable and convenient. 
Its strong points are: 

I. Its Curved Slat Folding Seat. 


In order to put it within the reach of all, we have reduced the 
It is a constant educator too, being beautiful in design, strong in 
It just suits the demand of general trade. 


II. Its Patent Non-corrosive Ink Well. 
| III. Its Strength and Beauty of Castings. 
IV. Its perfectly Noiseless Hinge, which works upon a cam in rising, causing a 


gradual and silent binding, and is further provided with an indestructible cushion 
| inside, rendering the seat ELASTIC and NOISELESs. 





It folds the seat close to the back 
ot the Desk, allowing free ingress and egress; 


facilitates sweeping, and renders class 

j exercises by the scholars, in their seats, easy. 

V. Irs Woop Enns. (Ours ts the only Desk having them. 

dust, and make more private the books and papers of the pupil.) 
N. B.—Braces are furnished, tf wanted, but in every case charged for. 
BRACES are original with, and peculiar to, this Desk. 


They keep out the 


Their use is obvious. They 
extend to the floor, at the best angle to secure solidity and firmness; they accomplish 
it so thoroughly that the strongest person cannot shake the Desk; thus a pupil in one 
seat cannot dirturb another by the roughest movement; this security is particularly 
desirable in writing. Aside from this advantage, @ Desk thus braced will outlast any 
When this Desk was first put into the trade (five years since), we fur- 
nished the High School of this city; to-day, after years of use, they are as firm 
as when first put up, as this testimony shows : 


two others. 


GENTLEMEN: It gives me pleasure to state that the Desks and Seats which your 
Company have put into the school-rooms of this city, after a thorough trial, give 
ENTIRE SATISFACTION. The ‘* New Patent Gothic Desks,” with Curved Folding Slat- 
| Seats, with which you furnished the High School, are not only substantial and beauti- 
| ful, but by their peculiar construction secure perfect ease and comfort to the pupil. 
| at the same time they encourage that upright position so necessary to the health and 
| proper physical development of the young. These considerations commend this style 
| of Desk to all who contemplate seating school-houses. F 
Respectfully yours, 





WM. T. HARRIS, 
Superintendent Public Schools, St. Louts. 


| 
| SIZES OF DOUBLE DESKS. 
| 


Long. Wide. Age accommodated. 

No. 2, 42 inch. by 32 inch..... evrcccres seeeeel4 to 20 years. 
| No. 3, 40 or 42 inch. by 294 inch......... seeesceeses Q to 14 years. 
No. 4, 36 inch. by 37. inch.......+- seeseeseees 6 to 10 vears. 





Back (or Starting) Seats to match. 





CastTiInGs.—They have, 1st, A very broad base and much larger feet than any other 
| made, thus admitting a greater number of screws, and so insuring a greater stability 
| upon the floor. 2d, A wide continuous flange for attachment to wood-work, instead ot 
the small separated lugs used by others. 3d, Such a construction as to admit the use 
of our new Patent Braces, making six instead of four feet. They are fully warranted ; 
| by actual test they have sustained a weight of over 1600 pounds without injury. 
Woopwork.—We make of Ash, thoroughly kiln-dried, which is emphatically the 
best wood for School Desks. It is tough, hard, wears very smooth, is very cheerful in 
appearance, and holds the screws firmer than any other wood. ; 

ABOUT SHIPPING.—We ship all Desks, except one with each order, in knock-down ; 
this method secures low freight rates, and obviates all possibility of breakage; the 
one Desk is put up ready for use, and with our printed directions will enable any one 
to put together the Gorutc Desks for 25 cents each. No charge is made for packing 
|and delivery at the Depot or Wharf-boat in this city: and all screws, ink-wells, &c., 
' to entirely complete the Desks, are included w/thout extra cost. 
| 


| $< Illustrated Circulars and Price Lists sent free. 
| before purchasing, 


The Western Publishing and 
School Furnishing Co., 


706, 708 & 710 CHESTNUT STREET, 


| SAINT LOUIS. 





Be sure to call or address, 


| 


} 
| 


| 
| 





DANA I. JOCELYN, Dentist Operator. 


MO., 


Si, OUTS, 


Successor to A. MCDOWELL & CO., 
CARPETS, 


h Fourth Street, 
Offer inducements unsurpassed in the trade, both in stock and prices. 


H. B. WEBBER & CO., 


506 Nort 





FOR THE 


BEST GOODS 


LATEST STYLES, 
LOWEST PRICES, 
; Fan yorstrand, 


CLOTHING 
F urnishing Goods. 


Also a Full Stock of the Best 
BROADCLOTHS, DOESKINS 


Merchant 7. atloring Goods 


Which we make up to order. 
216 Nortu Firtn Street, 
ST. LOUIS. 





| 


N’ 
Gol 


